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LIFE OF JACKSON. 


I statep last week, that there would 
be a frontispiece with a portrait. I think 
it right here to state, for the gratifica- 
tion of those who may never see the 
bouk, that we have taken the portrait 
as we find it in the American 


book ; then, above it, we have endea- 


voured to exhibit the city of New 
Orleans; Jackson's rampart and his 
parapet of cotton-bags and flour ani! 
sugar-barrels; we have exhibited the 
columns of Pakenbam swept down and 
strewed over the plain ; aod have by no 
meuns forgotten to exhibit Pakenham 
himself tumbling headlong from his 
horse, shot dead by the Tennessee rifle- 
men. In short, we have endeavoured to 
exhibit a defeat and a déronteas complete 
as any ever experienced in this world. 
In the background of this compartment, 
that other companion of Cockburn, | 
mean Cochrane, is seen making off with 
his two hundred ships and boats, to go 
home and tell Johony Bull of the suc- 
cess of his enterprise in parsuit of 
“ booty and beauty.” 
The lower com t of the fron- 
iece, exhibits on the left hand side, 
banging on a gibbet, a Creek Indian ; 
one of the tens of thousands hired to 
shel the blood of the American people, 
and punished and subdued and com- 
pletely subjected for ever, by Jackson, 
who, in the Indian campaigns alone, 
performed more admirable exploits than 
were ever even ascribed tu the impudent 
fellows whocost us, during the late wars, 
so many millions and millions of money. 
This Indian leaves his tomahawk and 
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his scalping knife at his feet, upon the 
ground, having brought them, a3 things 
most dear to him, to the fvot of the 
gallows. 

On the other side of this compartment 
hangs a personage of great consideration 
fur another gibbet; namely, a paper- 
money maker, who is, at the same time, 
Jew, either in religion or character, or 
both. The moment the reader shall 
cast his eyes on this part of the picture, 
he will exclaim, ‘‘ God, thou art just!” 
This must be the end, in America, of 
this nefarious crew, uuless they instantly 
give way. ‘The people there perceive, 
that they have as much right to put 
them to death as they have to put mad 
dogs to death. America has suffered so 
severely .from this at once au:lacious 
and roguish crew, that they must be 
punished, and in the most exemplary 
manner. 


POSTSCRIPT 


To tae Lire or Jackson. 


I thought I had, in the dedication or 
the preface, done justice to the Irish 
people, relative tu the deeds of this 
famous man, who sprang from a 
them. But, having since luoked into 
the peerage of Paxennam, and finding 
what he was; what honours had been. 
heaped upon him, who died in the midst 
of disgrace unparalleled: for, all the 
disgrace was his, as all the honour 
would have been his. The valour that 
takes a man up to an entrenchment, or 
makes him the first to enter a breach, 
is of a character not a thousandth part 
equal to that of a bull-dog. Many 
hundreds of his soldiers went nearer to 
the mouths of the American muskets 
than he did: it is the valour which dis- 
covers itself in cool moments and day- 


after-day reflections, and comes, at last, \* “ 
to conclusions, such as are in so a ye 


many instances, recorded of this fa 
American General. lia 
My readers have seen with what de-. 
light I have recorded the triumphest 
this man. First, for his own wakes, 
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Lire or Jackson. 


“meath, temp. Charles IT, and was 
** father of sir Thomas Pakenham, kat. 
because he was so basely and infam-|‘ of Pakenham Hall, prime serjeant at 
ously treated by British officers, at the | “ law, 1695, whose son and heir, Ed- 
‘early part of the American revolutionary |“ ward Pakenham, of Pakenham Hall, 
war; but above all things, because he|“ knight of the shire co. Westmeath, 
sprang immediately from poor Irish |‘ 1713, was father of 
parents. The circumstances stated by} ‘* Thomas Pakenham, 1st lord, 3. Pi 
me relative to this matter are very ‘‘ May 1713, m., March 5, 1739, Eliza- 
striking; but, until | saw the peerage! * beth, sule heiress of Michael Cuffe, 

of the antagonist whom he laid sprawl- '“esq., nephew and heir of Ambrose 

ing upon the ground ; until 1 saw this|* Aungier, last earl of Longford, and in 
peerage; this bragying, this boasting)‘ right of his wife was created, 1756, 
peerage, [had not the means of making | ‘baron of Longford, and had issue by 

the contrast so striking as it ought to|‘‘ her (who was created July 5, 1755, 

have been made. Let us take him,!“ countess of. Longford), 1. Edward- 
then, as he is described by the heralds |‘* Michael, 2d lord; 2.” Robert, in the 

of his family, copied from the peerage) “‘ army, whod. unm., 1775 ; 3. William, 
itself. It is a thing for eternal laughter ;|‘d. young; 4. Thomas, 6. 1757, an 
a thing which every democrat should | “ admiral of the white, m. 1785, Louisa, 


secondly, because he is descended imme- 
diately from poor Irish parents; thirdly, 




















have about him, and when he has read 
it, he will not forget to exclaim: All 
this was smashed to pieces in a moment 
by the son of poor Irish emigrant pa- 
rents, the mother of whom had urged 
this son to avenge the cause of Ireland, 

I will now insert from the peerage, 
and when I have done that, I shall have 
some remarks to add : 

‘© William de Pakenham was resident 
“at Pakenham, co. Suffolk, temp. Ed- 
“ward I.; his eldest son, sir Edmund 
“Pakenham, m., temp. Edward IL, 
** Rose, daughter and co-heir of Robert 
‘de Valines, from whom descended sir 
*“Hogh Pakenham, who d. temp. Henry 
* ViIl., leaving issue, 1. sir John Paken- 
“ham, whose only daughter and sole 
* heir, Constance, carried the estate of 
** Lordington,co. Sussex, to her husband 
“sir Geoffry de la Pole, knt., 2d son of 
“sir Richard de la Pole, K.G., by Mar- 
“garet Plantagenet, countess of Salis- 
“bury, only daughter of George, duke 
“of Clarence, brother to Kdward LV. ; 


“2. Nicholas, aneestor of the earls of 


* Longford; 3. Aune, m. sir William 
“Sydney, knight banueret, by whom 
*she was mother of Sir Henry Sydney, 
“K.G., lord deputy of Ireland. Sir 
* Edward Pakenham, kot., grandson of 
* Nicholas, accompanied his cousin, sir 
“ Henry Sydney, to Ireland, 1576, whose 
“grandson, Henry Pakenham, was 
“seated at Pakenham Hall, co. West- 














‘daughter of the right hon. John Sta- 


‘ples, and has issue 6 sons and 4 
“daughters ; 5. Elizabeth, o. 4742; 6. 
** Frances, m., June 1776, John 

‘ Vandeleur, esq., and d. 1779, leaving 
“issue; 7. Helena, m. June 1768, Wil- 
‘* liam Sherlock, of Sherlocks-town, esq., 
“and d. 1774, leaving issue by him 
“(who d. 1788), Mary, m. 1770, 
‘Thomas Fortescue, esq., and d. 1775, 
‘leaving issue. His lordship d. April 
‘20, 1776, and was succeeded by his 
** son, 

“* Fdward-Michael, 2d lord, b. April 
“1, 1743, m., June 25, 1768, Catharine, 
“2d daughterof theright hon. Hercules- 
‘“* Longford Rowley, by Elizabeth, vis- 
“countess Longford, and by her (who 
‘“*d. March 12, 1516) had issue, 1. Tho- 
“mas, present earl, 2. sir Edward- 
* Michael, GC. B., major-general in 
“the army, and colonel 6th West India 
‘regiment, who, Nov, 8, 1813, received 
“the unanimous thanks of both Houses 
“of Parlament, for the valour, steadi 
“ness, and exertion, so successfully dis- 
“* played by him, in repelling the repeated 
“attacks made on the positions of the 
‘allied army by the wholeof the Freack 
‘force under the command of marshal 
“ Sou/t, hetween the 25th of July, and 
“Ist of August: 5. March 19, 1778, 
‘killed in action near New Orleans, in 
“America, Jan. 8, 1815, to whvuse 
“memory @ monument is erected in the 
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“ cathedral of Saint Paul, at the public 
“expense; 3. Hercules-Robert, C.B, 
“* b, Sept. 29, 1781, lieut.-colonel in the 
‘army, severely wounded at Badajos, 
“©1812, m., Dee. 1817, Emily Stapleton, 
‘daughter of Thomas, lord Le De- 
‘spencer: 4. William, 6. Sept. 20, 
“1782, captain R.N., who was unforto- 


. . . > we } 
** nately drowned in his majesty s frigate 


* Saldana, near Lough Swilly, Lreland, 
“Dec. 4, ISIL; 5. Henry, in holy 
“orders, b. Aug. 23, 1787: 6. Eliza- 


: = r 
“beth, 6. Sept. 1769, m. Henry Stewart, 


“esq.; 7. Mary, d. 1787 ; 8. Catharine, 


““m., April 10, 1806, field-marshal, Ar- | 


“thur, duke of Wellington, K.G., 


‘“*KI.S.. and K-F., brother to Richard, | 


“ marquis of Wellesley, K.G., K.C., and 
*K.L.S. (See Duke of Wellington, in 
“the Peerage of Engiand, and Marquis 
“of Wellesley, in the Peerage of Irc- 
“land); 9. Helen; 10. Caroline-Pe- 
““nelope. His lordship d. June 3, 1792, 
*“ when his son, 

* Thomas, succeeded to the barony ; 
“and on the death of his grandmother, 
* Jan. 1794, he succeeded to the earldom, 
“and is the present peer. 

“ Heir-apparent — Lord Pakennam, 
** the earl’s only son. 

‘“‘Creations— Baron Pakenham, 1756 ; 
** Earl, June 20, 1785. 

“ Motto—Gloria virtulis umbra— 
“ Glory is the shadow of virtue. 

Here is a pretty story: here is a rig- 
marole : this is the sort of way in which 
the base part of mankind are held in 
subjection. Here is as yreat a piece of 
work in recording the lineage of this 
gang of people, as if each individual of 
them had performed exploits equal to 
those of Jackson. Why, it must give 
one pleasure; it must fill one with de- 
light, to see such contemptible rubbish 
brought to the test, and to be proved to 
be not worth astraw. We see here that 
our particular hero had received the una- 
nimous thanks of the House of Commons. 
And, for what was it? For his valour, &c., 
in repelling repeated attacks made on 
the positions of the allied army. This is 
a very unsatisfactory description, Here 
is no deed done; no strong place cap- 


tured; no army beaten, but merely at-|¢ 


tacks repelled. Very dowbtful words ; 
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and a pretty House of Commons it must 
have been, to have voted its ananimous 
thanks to a man upon grounds so very 
equivocal; and, indeed, who does not 
perceive, that if he had been the son of 
acommon man, he would have had no 
thanks at all? Yes, yes: the “ French 
force”: he could do very well with the 
French force; but, it was another 
‘matter when he came to do with an 
American force, thoagh it was only about 
a seventh part of his own. 

Mark, too, the curious way in which 
his death is mentioned : ** Ailied in ace 
* tion, near New Orleans, in America, 
“ January Sth, 1815, to whose memory 
“a monument is erected in the cathe- 
“dral of St. Paul, at the publie ex- 
‘‘ pense.” Now, observe, first, that you 
do not know whether he was com- 
mander or not; second, whether those 
on his side were the victors or not; 
third, whether it was a batt'e fought for 
the purpose of taking New Orleans or 
| for defending it, or whether it was for 
any other object: but, taking into view 
the fact immediately following, that he 
had a monument erected immediately to 
his nremory in St. Paul's, at the public 
expense ; and is there one single man in 
this world, who, being unacquainted 
with the facts, would not believe that he 
lost his life in the arms of victory in a 
battle which happened to take place 
near the city of New Orleans, in Ame- 
rica. ‘Thus it is that the people of Eug- 
land have been basely betrayed and in- 
sulted and cheated. Not 6ne man in 
ten thousand or in fifty thousand, knows 
to this day that this Pakenham was 
selected for this enterprise; that the 
army and the navy were all ready, long 
before his arrival; that they waited for 
that arrival, to begin operations ; that 
the force was so great, the supplies so 
large; so superabundant in every re- 
spect; an outfit costing more than a 
million of money, and this for the doyble 
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ing Pakenham into a lord. 
did he do when he got te 
very things that JacksOr 
him to do; and, 
iven Jackson one specim 
lity at assaulting, he really 
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71 Lire oF 
hazard of an assault; but, curious to 
relate, not one hour before Jackson 
was perfectly ready for him. He had 
intelligence constantly from the city : he 
knew precisely the situation ef Jackson: 
he knew that his whole force, his 
whole alliance was but about three 
thousand men, armed with muskets 
and rifles. He was duly apprized that 
these men were stationed behind a pa- 
rapet of bags of cotton and of barrels 
of sugar and of flour, but particularly 
the former: he could see, with his 
glasses, the cotton-beles, as plainty as 
{ can see this paper: he knew that rifles 
were behind them; and he had the 
stppidity to believe, that the Yankees 
would run away at the approach of his 
glittering army, and leave that army to 
vault over the cotton-bags, Comimon- 
sense dictated to hiin to erect batteries, 
and to tare away at the parapet; to 
annoy, to fatigue, to exhaust; to take 
the chances of successful rebellion 
against Jackson ; at any rate, there was 
one thing which was downeright mad- 
ness, and that was what he did. To 
march up in columns, close to the cot- 


ton-bays, carry scaling-ladders to ciimb 
up with, and to imagine, that he was, in 
the face of those Yankees, thus going to 


get over those cottou-bags. Every man 
of commonesense must have known, that 
certain death would come pouring over 
those cotton-bags. When the columns 
approached, all was still on Jackson's 
side of the cotton-hags : not a shot was 
fired; not the smallest demonstration of 
resistance shown: the colum $s marched 
up to within a few yards of the edge o! 
the ditch : then came the bullets: then 
came the buck-shot: then came th: 
destructive contents of the rifles; an 
the plain was instantly covered with the 
deal. Jackson had more men than he 
had iifles and muskets. ‘Those who had 
no arms loaded for these who had arms; 
so that, the fire was one incessant volley; 
and, out of the four generals, the chie! 
fell Cead,and twoothers were dangerous- 
jy wounded, I dare say, that the moment 
Jackson saw those columns, marching 
over the plain, to come up to his para- 
pet, he felt as sure of the result as he 
did after it had taken place. This wasa 


Jackson. 72 
something to make the nation pay for a 
monument for this man,and in St.Paul’s, 
toa, But, it is no matter: if a com- 
mander belong's to any of these people, 
beaten or not beaten, so that he die, he 
is sure to have a monument to his me- 
mory at the people's expense, in order 
to keep up the blaze of these families. 
It was well for this poor fellow that he 
was killed: if he could have made shift 
to hobble off with his beating, I have 
no question that he would have liad the 
thanks of the House.of Commons, as 1 
believe Cockburn Nad,-for-his work on 
the coast of Virginia. 

Burke called nobility “ the cheap de- 
fence of nations.” Look at our half 
pay lot; look at our pension-list ; look 
at the retired-allowance list; look at 
this very family of Pakenham. We 
find that this man had nine brothers 
and sisters; one a lieutenant-colonel in 
the army; one a captain in the navy ; 
onein the church: so far for the men ; 





and, as to the women, I could be bound 
| to find them all out if | hadtime; but, we 
know that one of them was the wife of 
|Wellington A pretty dearish defence 
of nations, I should think, all this! Bat, 
not to waste any more words upon the 
subject, bere we have all this swaggering 
nobility, this hunting down, from ** Wel- 
liam de Pakenham,” in the time of 
Edward the First, to the present 
time; and only think of their publish- 
ing their mottos: “ Gloria virtutts wm- 
bra,” that is to say, “ Glory is the sha- 
dow of virtue”; a saying which we can 
hardly understand the meaning of; but, 
the more senseless, the more it excites 
tie cogitating wonderment of stapid 
and base people. Whena public robber 
vets into a carriage, with three or four 
Latin words written on it, and with the 
other insignia which he chooses to have 
put, all the base part of the people, and 
that is not a small part, look upon him 
is something or other a wonderful deal 
better than themselves. Now, unless 
this feeling be changed: unless the 
people be cured of this baseness, nothing 
that can be done by men, even the most 
able and industrious and zealous, will 
ever render them better off than they 
now are. However, that which I have 
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here exhibited, will do real good in| 
America; it will make the people there 
resolve to guard against all the crafty 
and subtle approaches of aristocracy, 
which has always been begun by suf- 
fering wealth to be drawn into a small 
number of hands. When once that is 
dane, then the titling work begins ; 
and then come all the curses under 
which we mre ea ‘aeons I shall 
be told that’ Ba -< been an ai- 
re 


vocate ir cover 

and commbms, gan dito 
amongst the lords. 
true; ard, my argument always 
been that those things could not be bad 
in their nature, along with which co-ex- 
isted such wise and just laws ; so much 
freedom, so much power, possessed by 
so comparatively small a country ; and 
such an immense mass of national re. 
sources of all sorts, together with a 
degree of reputation for integrity, frank- 
ness and all public virtue, never sur- 
passed by any other nation, and, indeed, 
never any thing like equalled. 

Well, then, ougit you not to cherish 
these orders now? Are they not what 
thev always were? Have we not still 
dukes, marquises, earls, just as in the 
time of.. .......2-.? Stop: yes, my 
friend, we have dukes, marquises, earis, 
and so forth still; but those that we 
have now are no more like those in for- 
mer times, than a French crab is like 
a Newtown pippin; or than a Ca- 
therine peach (many degrees baser than 
a white turnip) is like a French mignon 
or an early Montauban. A peach is a 
peach ; and, as words, mere words, are 
quite sufficient for the more numerous 
and baser part of mankind, to keep the 
word is all that has been thought neces- 
sary. 

Well, but ta what do the present lords 
differ from the lords of former times? 
In every thing ; except in the shape of 
their bodies, and the manner of receiv- 
ing their nutriment, though even in this 
latter | eo not know that | am not ad- 
mitting too much. The people of Eng- 
Jand, when calied out in the wars, ane 
especially in defence of their country, 
were commanded by the lords; and, 
observe, the lords found them theirarms, 
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land their clothing, and their provisions, 
and their money for the service, out of 
their own pockets and estates. It was 
the business of the lords, eack one to 
protect his people from wrong; to see 
that they had fair plav ; they were their. 
advocates in courts of justice; pleading 
their causes in their persons, and always 
for nothing. There was no such thing 
as a tax for a poor or working man to 
pay, nor ever heard of to pay, of any 
sort or kind. The bishops and abbots 


Wegt™n a to take care that the 






their patri- 













What do we: be 
great family, as it is called, not pay® 
for warriors to come forth to defend the 
country ; but making the people pay 
them, men, women, and children, to the 
amount of thousands, and thousands 
upon thousands! In short, it is a pro- 
dizious band of spungers, living upon 
the labour of the industrious part of the 
community, and making the people pay 
them, and meu that they enlist ; the ob- 





ject of having such men in pay and 


armed with bayonets, can be hidden 
from nobody in this world but an idiot: 
a nobility, not paying the people to come 
out, and furnishing them with arms and 
ammunition, and clothing them, to de- 
fend the country; but a nobility, actu- 
ally living upon the sweat of the people, 
and passing laws at the same time, to 
transport the very same people, ifcaught 
in pursuit of pheasant, partridge, or hare! 
While (oh, gracious God!) these same 
people, still ‘calling themselves nobility, 
breeding those w iid animals for the pur- 
pose of feeding the wretches in London 
whom they support in the demanding 
and the receiving of the fruit of three 
days’ work instead of one ! 

However, either the people of Eng- 
land see all this, or they do not: if the 
latter, they are too blind to have the 
character of hamanity imputed to them ; 
they are absolutely brates ; for brutes, 
any treatment is good enough, so that 
it does not lacerate, starve or knock on 
the head. If the people of England do 
cee it in its true light; and yet, if they 
think nothing of these things, laipate® 











25 Locust 


with corn-bill nonsense, Or MEDDEKA- 
suun; if this be their taste; if they 
throw away the substance to amuse 
themselves with the shadow, and will 
elect caplain swallow-pension and re- 
ject a man that scorns to deceive them ; 
then am them suffer; and my senedia: 
tion is, that / will not suffer along with 
them " 

Wa. COBBETT. 





LOCUST WOOD. 


I wave always insisted that there 
would be no wear and tear of hop-poles 
if made of this wood, or, rather, the 
poles being of this tree. I have a thou- 
sand times said, that one poling would 
last a hop-garden for thirty years at the 
least, without even any new pouting of 
the pole. That is to say, a duration ten 
times as long as that of any other wood. 
Major Wayth, (as sensible and public- 
spirited a man as 1 have ever known), 
who lives amidst the hop-gardeus of 
Kent, seems to have had a promise from 
a friend, about the year 1813, that he 
would put up one locust-pole in his 
hop-garcen, and have it taken care of 
This it appears he did, until last hop- 
ping season, when one of those mon- 
strously careless and lazy villains, whom 
I would condemn tu live upon potatoes 
all their lives, broke this pole, which he 
must have done for the express purpose, 
having apparently been cautioned not 
to doso. Il wish I knew that fellow. 
that | might go down into Kent, to 
procure hima horse- whipping, 
if possible, and, if not, iHegally. The 
pole had stood, observe, twenty vears 
without ever having been new pointed, 
any more than if it had been made of 
iron; and this precious villain sends 
his master back twenty years to i 
the experiment again. Common bhizh- 
way robbery or common theft, or even 
arson, is inferior in point of moral in- 
famy to this. A man that would do 
this would, if he had the courage, cut 
any throat without rem: wse. IL here 
insert Major W ayth’s letter, thanhing 
him very much for taki ng the trouble 





legally | 





Woop. 


to make the communication upon the 
subject, because it has verified all my 
opinions and assertions upon the sub- 
ject. 


«© Dear S1r,——Believing that the real 
worth of the locust plants is but little 
‘‘ understood in this country when used 
‘as hop-poles, | beg to send for your 
perusal the copy of a letter I have 
received from a highly respectable 
‘‘ hop-grower, whose residence is not 
“far distant from the county town of 
“ Kent. 

‘‘ It may be needless for me to say, 
« that I most fully believe this gentle- 
‘* man’s statement; I had heard of the 
circumstance he relates. I wrote to 
‘him on the subject, which gave rise 
“to the annexed answe-. 

‘‘T have not his permission to make 
‘his name public; but I have no ob- 
“jection to send you his name and address 
“privately, should you desire it. 

“7 think the matter of so much 
“ consequence to hop-planters in ge- 
neral, that I trouble you with this 
communication, 

‘** ] remain, dear Sir, 
“ very obediently yours, 
“C, WAYTH. 
April, 1834.” 
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*€ Bearsted-house, 7. 


“EXTRACT 
Of a letter or note fron Mr. ——— 
**to Major Wayth, dated March 31, 
183 


“<Mr. — assures Major 
‘Wayth that the 1S-feet locust 
‘hop-pole was put up in his hop- 
* * ground in 1$13, and was set up ev ery 
** season till 18382, without fresh 
‘ po nting, when by some unfair means 
it was broke in the middle during 
‘hopping. Mr. always put 
“*ituptoastrong hill; and one year 
‘he picked two bushels of hops 
6 From it.” 
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[I must say one more word about 
locust-poles. A gentleman has inform- 
ed me (and I have forgotten his name) 
that he bought some seed of me five 
vears ago; that he cut the poles eight- 
cen feet long, at the end of five years, 
from the sowing; that he now is buy- 
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ing some more seed, in larger quantity, 
and expects poles again from that, at 
the end of five years... If cut-down, that 
is to say, the stems being left when you 
cut your poles, they will send up shoots 
again ; and every stem will send up two 
poles, and you will have these poles at 
the end of four years. Yet, in the face 
of these facts, in the face of demonstra- 
tion, exhibited in examination on the 
spot, have I seen a brute, not knowing 
any thing about “ theas here locusses ;” 
knowing what “ eysh be,” he plants the 
**eysh,” though it takes him twelve 
years to get a pole, and though that 
pole will, at most, last him five years 
instead of twenty! However, it is all 
as it should be : stupidity, folly, fear of 
losing a shilling, have their reward in 
the subdued and abased situation of the 
palty: there is no reason why a fool or 
a nigeard should possess these things, 
which belong to sense and to real libe- 
rality. 





SWEDISH TURNIPS. 


I pec the reader, not for my sake, 
but for his own, if he be a farmer, to 
read the following letter. I do not 
know the gentleman; but am not at 
all surprised at the facts which he 
states. He gives me an account of 
Swedish turnips, producing a prodigious 
crop, and of some turnips weighing 
fourteen pounds each, Mr. William 
Martin, at his farm near Birmingham, 
has had one turnip this year, which 
weighed nineteen pounds! He has sent 
the turnip to me. Itis sound and good 
in every part. Ihave never heard of 
such turnips, raised from any other seed 
than my own. I have had hundreds of 
letters, eulogizing my seed, and I do 
believe, that it is the very best that ever 
was growed in England. In.a whole 
field of ten acres, you will not see one 
single plant that has the smallest ap- 
pearance of not being true to its kind. 


_ Lhere insert Mr. Stable’s letter, repeat- 


ing that Ido not know him; but that 1 
1 am very much obliged to him for the 
ains that he has taken upon the sub- 


_ ject. It is never worth while for gen- 
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tlemen'to worry their friends and their 
neighbours, and especially to be angry 
with them on account of their not at- 
tending te their advice, and using my 
seed. I have never done this in my 
life, but have always suffered my friends 
and neighbours to follow their own 
fancy. ‘Time, which always ought to 
have enlightened them, has not always 
done it; and they hase persevered, and 
been rewarded with rubbish for their 
pains, There is no harm in this; it is 
their affair and not mine. I would 
rather see them have good crops than 
bad ones; but, I am not to quarrel with 
them, because they will not have guod 
crops. 


‘* Foston, near Driffield, Yorkshire, 
*€ March 31, 1834. 

“Dear Sik,—A friend of mine in 

‘‘ this parish, in the year 1832, pur- 
“ chased a book of yours, entitled ‘A 
“ Vear’s Residence in America,’ from 
“which he learned to transplant the 
“ Swedish turnip. Having had a faney 
“to try that system of husbandry, he 
‘« desired one of his friends to call at your 
“ shop, to get him some of your Swedish 
“turnip seed, and to send it down to 
‘*him at this place, which was accord- 
‘ingly done: after sowing it and trans- 
“ planting the plants, he had in rows, 
three feet apart from each other (not 
“ four), and one foot apartin the raw 
“ (the land being only of middling qua- 
‘lity for raising turnips), twenty-four 
“tons on the statute-acre. Being jin 
“« the possession of that invaluable work, 
“entitled ‘ Tell’s Horse-hveing Hus- 
* bandry,’ with your introduction to it, 
‘‘ Lam desirous to have some of your 
‘‘ Swedish turnip seed, that I may be 
‘* enabled to let my friends see some 
‘“‘ such fine turnips as my friends did in 
“ the year 1882 ; some of which weigh- 
“ed fourteen pounds each. I will 
‘“‘ thank you to be so kind as to send me 
* down (by the steam packet that sails 
“to Hull) four stones of your Swedish 
“turnip seed, directed for James 
** Stables, Fuston, near Driffield, to be 
left at Messrs, Rhodes and Ruther- 
“ ford’s, Kingston -upon-Hull, York- 
“ shire. By un early completion of the 
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“above order, you will very much 
“ oblige one who cannot be exceeded 
“by any one of your staunch friends, in 
wishing well to you and your family. 
* T am, Sir, 
** your most humble servant, 


“ JAMES STABLES. 


« PS. [hope I shall never be back- 
““ ward in acknowledging my gratitude 
‘“to any man from whom [ may re- 
‘* ceive benefit; but, to you, sir, my 
“thanks are particularly due, as it is 
“* from your writings I have derived so 
* much information ; information whic! 
“ has been, and which must continue to 
‘** be, of so much service to me.” 


——— 





MANGEL-WURZEL. 


Tus also is the best and soundest of 
the kind, that I ever saw in my life ; and 
the plant is a precious one, if judicious- 
lyused. It is quite surprising, what dil- 
ference is made in the state of a farm, by 
having a good stock of this root for the 
winter, Twenty head of horn-catie, and 
seventy hogs, besides twenty or thirty 
pigs, has been my stock to keep this 
last winter. This is, with the exception 
of cabbage-plants, the backwardest 
spring and the severest season that ] 
reenilect ever to have known. ‘The 
grass, except in extremely sheltered 
s ts, has no more of growth in it than 
there is in the bricks of a wall ; the heath 
which | have known in brilliant bloom at 
this time of the year, looks justas sterile 
as it did in the month of January, if not 
more so. Inshort, so sharp and severe 
a season, Ico not recollect. In the mids 
of all this, however, my catile,tenmileh 
cows, seven yearlings, two bulls, and 
four weaning calves of this spring, are 
in the nest beantifal condition that it is 
possible to conceive. A trifle does not 
stop tteir throats, particularly I include 
the hous, (a couple of dozen of breeding 
sows and a good part of their progeny 
for the last ten months), each of which 
hus eateu pretty nearly the third part 
of that which is eaten by a cow. Our 
stock was, about four acres of Scotch 
turmips, three acres of Swedes, and six 
acres of mangel-wurzel, We began upon 





the Scotch turnips, or rather, upon the 
mangel-wurzel éops in November; then 
came to the Scotch turnips ; then tothe 
mangel-wurzel roots and Swedes, toge- 
ther, reserving more of the mangel- 
wurzel than of the Swedes. Probably, 
we may have sixty or seventy tons of 
the mangel-wuizel left now, quite 
enough to carry us along in to the 
monih of June, if necessary, and thereby 
enable us to suffer the meadows to go 
quietly on for hay, without a head of 
cattle turned into them, since Novem- 
ber. In the meanwhile, the cattle, not 
excepting the yearlings, are absolutely 
fat, though the cows have been milked 
all the winter; the whey proceeding 
from which (so much better than but- 
ter-milk) has reared up pigs more nu- 
merous and better than I was ever able 
to do it before, at this time of the year. 





TO 
THE PEOPLE OF OLDHAM. 


Normandy Faim, 9. April, 1834. 

You remember my suffering greatly 
froma cough and from hoarseness, when 
[was in the north, one time. Ilhave 
now, as bad a cough, and pretty neariy 
as bad a hoarseness, as 1 ever had in 
my life. I stood a shutting-up in Lon- 
don for just seventeen months, and was 
very well all the time, until the day 
the Parliament was adjourned for the 
holidays. By the carelessness of the 
servant and my own inattention, the 
room was suffered to become excessively 
hot. In order to relieve myself from 
the heat, | went to the window, which 
wis against the north; it was a very 
warm day; it was raining, and the 
wind was coming from the north-west. 
[ flung up the sash, and put my body, 
without my hat on, out of the window, 
in order toenjoy the breeze. “* What a 
precious fool!” you will exclaim: yes ; 
foolish enough, with all my heart; but 
not exceeding in demerit, the punish- 
ment that f am receiving for it. Iam 
in great anxiety just at this time, 
very much wishing to be back in my 
place as quickly as possible, which I 
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have been able to be in, more constantly 
than any other man in Parliament, the 
clerks and the Speaker excepted. I give 

ou this notification, my friends, ‘Test 
there should be the appearance of neg- 
ligence in my conduct, which U should be 
very sorry to have ascribed to me. 

lam, 
your faithful friend, 
aud most obedient servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 


Swe 





DORSETSHIRE LABOURERS 


Tnese men are, it seems, sent out of 
the country, notwithstanding the exer- 
tions which the people have so promptly 
made. In addition to the petition which 
I received from Otpuam last week, | 
have received one from CxomprTon, 
and another from Warerurap, both of 
which IL have forwarded to-Lord Mtt- 
Bourne. The following is the answer 
that I have received to the Oupuam 
petition. I have no time for further 
remark this week, except to add, that 
the whole ccuntry seems to be upon the 
move upon this subject. 


‘© Whitehall, 5. April, 1834. 
““Sir,—I am directed by Viscount 
“* Melbourne to acquaint you, that the 
“ petition which accompanied your 
“letter of the 2ud instant, in favour 
“of James Lrire and five others, who 
‘‘ were convicted at the last assizes for 
** the county of Dorset, of administering 
“ unlawful oaths, and sentenced to seven 
** years’ transportation, has been duly 
“laid before the King; and that hi- 
** Majesty has not been pleased to siy- 
* nify any commands thereupon. 
‘** | have the honour to be, 
“ Sir, 
“ Your most obedient humble servant, 
* HOWICK.” 
« William Cobbett, Esq., MP. 
** Bolt-court.” 





TO W. COBBETT, ESQ., M.P. 


Shanganagh, 7. April, 1834. 
Sir,—In a late Register you inform 
your readers that you believe the end 
of the paper-money system is at hand 





f hope you may be right in this opinion ; 
for from the time I read Paine on the 
English Funding System, 1 felt con- 
vinced that it was as he said, all penu- 
sion ; strength in the beginning, weak- 
ness in the end. Paper against Gold: 
would have removed all doubts, had I 
had any ; and for which book you de- 
serve A PENSION, though tiere are many 
who would reward you with some hun- 
dred lashes for it, laid on your back by 
the drummer. of the nearest regiment. 

This paper-money thing will be upheld 
to the last, unless the honesty and firm- 
ness of Andrew Jackson put an end to: 
it all over Europe and America. 

But my object in now addressing you 
is in the hope and request that you will 
publish the following case as illustrative’ 
of this beautiful machinery. 

You are aware that there are all over 
England and Ireland what are culled» 
savings banks; I have heard that old: 
George Rose was the father of this: 
progeny, but I believe your friend the 
Old Lady in Th readneedle-street is cer- 
tainlv the mother; yet, in justice to 
the Old Lady, if herchildren misbehaved 
it may not be her fault. Bat to my 
case. A poor woman, by name Mary 
Ann Butler, who lived as a servant 
five years in my familv, contrived to 
save up in many years, in her different 
services, a sun of about seventy pounds, 
as she says for her old days: this money 
she lodged regularly at different times 
in a savings’ bank in Dublin. She kept 
her own secret, and had her bank book 
as it is called; but unfortunately lost 
it in November last, and being sent to 
an hospital in that month, did not give 
any notice of her loss, or did she ac- 
tually know it till she recovered her 
illness ; and she then found that all her 
money had been taken out of this bank 
on the 24.o0f December, or at all events, 
was told so, and saw an entry of said 
payment in their books. But although 
in their printed rules it is stated that if 
any person has fifty pounds or upwards 
in bank it cannot be drawn out unless 
the depositor appears in person, and 
brings a witness ; and if the depositor 
dies, letters of administration must be 
produced. ‘This young pig bank (as. 
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you will call it), however, paid the; countenance to such a thing ; and it 
money without this precaution, and have} will have to repent of it, however safe it 
neither her bank book, receipt, or any|may look upon itself as being. The 
voucher for it, but their own entry. | have | sister-services have thus, however, cha~ 
looked into the various savings bank | racterized themselves by sticking up this 
acts, and I find abundant care taken of | fellow as their leader : like master 
the trustees and all concerned in ad-| like men: I do verily believe, that the 
ministering them, but very little indeed | far greater part of them, ninety-nine out 
for the depositors, L suppose I dare not| of every hundred, have as much merit ; 
call them fvols; still, if this poor! and of precisely the same sort, as that 
woman is to lose her money, you and || which was possessed by this darling of 
will be justified in calling all who de- mother Clarke. I shall be glad to know 


posit in them in future worse than fools. 
As to myself, 1 never liked these young 
pig banks, or gave them any encourage- 
ment by word or deed, advising all who 
were afraid to keep their own money, 
to go, at all events, to bead-quarters and 
deposit their cash with the Old Lady in 
Threadneedle- street, or the Young Lady 
in College-green, in preference to these 
minor shops. 


action against the trustees. 


the fact, however, whether it be the sis- 
‘ter-services or not, that have stuck up 
‘this statue to insult the English nation. 
At any rate, there is damnable injustice 
‘in the thing; for, if the fellow were to 
be stuck up thus, Mort Nan ought to 
have been stuck up along-side of him. 
Here is another of those signs which 


have always preceded the fall of states. 
As the Cuffe-street bank | 


refuses to pay this poor woman, I have | 
directed an attorney to commence an| 


When this fellow died, and the in- 
famous London press was setting up a 
howl of lamentation, which must have 


The facts | set all hell in an uproar, I gave a sketch 


are as I have stated, and can be clearly! ofthe history of the merits of the fel- 


proved ; und if the poor woman is to go! 


without redress we shall have another 
proof of the wisdom of our laws, and 
how they ought to be envied and ad- 
mired by surrounding nations. | 
l am, dear sir, 

your most obedient cervant, 
GEO. COCKBURN. 





DURKY YORK 
AND 


MOTHER CLARKE. 


} 


placed upon a column, in imitation, they 
say, of that of the great Roman general! 
I never could believe that there was 
baseness enough in tire nation to pro-' 
dace men to do this thing. The ex- 
pense is said to be defrayed by the “ sis-| 
ter-services,” having four hundred and 
fifty generals and two hundred and odd | 
admirals at their head, and the half-pay. 
and allowance and pension-people of 
which swallow up five millions of. 
pounds sterling a year.. The Govern-. 
ment is mean and stupid and blind | 
enough in all conscience, to give its 


' 
| 
' 


low ; particularly his military merits. I 


/ was determined he should not sink into 


the grave, without some portion of the 
nation being made acquainted with the 
deeds of his life. I repeat this account 
now; and, in due time, I will furnish the 


_sister-services with an eprraprs, to be 


put up on the pedestal of his monument. 





‘* Thev flattered him with their mouth and 
lied."—PsaLM Ixxvili. 36. 





| Seeing the situation of public affairs 
So the statue of this © hero” is, at last, | 


of this country at this time ; seeing how 
many subjects there are of great and 
pressing public interest; seeing, in 
short, that those of us who are alive, 
cannot, in a much greater proportion 


than one out of twenty, say that he has 


the fair means of decent existence within 
his reach; seeing that every man of 
considerable property, if he be also a 
man of sense, is, and must be, in a con- 
tinual state of anxiety with regard to 
the fate of that property, and with re- 
gard to children and other dependents, 
for whom that property is intended to’ 
provide, seeing these things, I have 
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felt, and [ still feel, the greatest reluct- 
ance to occupy my pages, and the time 
of my readers, by observations relative 
tothe dead. Bat, there are occasions, 
when it is absolutely necessary, for the 
sake of the survivors, to speak of those 
who are no more. One of these occa. 
sions now presents itself, and extorts 
from me that which I am about to 
write. If that which is said of the 
dead, could do no mischief to the living, 
if it be not calculated to give a wrong) 
bias to men’s minds ; in such case, as 
that which is said of the dead ean do no 
harm to the living, these latter may 
well pass it by without notice. But, 
when the contrary is manifestly the 
case; when that which is said of the 
dead is clearly calculated to mislead the 
mass of the nation; to make it believe 
that which is not true; to induce men) 
to trust to some other means of obtain- 
ing high character, than the means to 
be found in their integrity, valour, pub- 
lic spirit, and other virtues ; when that 
which is said of the dead, naturally 
tends to make men disregard the use 
of the only means by whi ch high cha- 
racter ought to be maintained ; when 
that which is said of the dead has a na- 
tural and inevitable tendency to make 
the mass of mankind believe, that it 
signifies not what you do during your 
life ; that you are sure of posthumous 
fame, if you co but so act, as to be sure 
to provide yourself with eulogists after 
your death ; when that which is said of 
the dead has and must have this ten- 
dency, then the man, who is so situated 
as to be able to make a probubly suc- 
cessful effort, in counteracting that 
which is said of the dead, may, perhaps, 
if he hold his peace, be neither oom 
nor coward; but, it would be full a 
well for his country if he were both, 
Therefore, clear as it is to me, that 
that which has been said, written, ard 
published, relative to the late Dake of 
York, has, and inevitably must have, 
this mischievous tendency, I should be 
ashamed of myself, if I did not, at 
any rate, make an effort to coun- 
teract it. 
I am not disposed to criticise any part 
of the Duke’s character or conduct, in a 


manner which could possibly merit the 
epithet severe. But, justice demands, 
that | expose the sabeiues of the flat- 
terers of his memory, without, how- 
ever, insinuating, that he himself would 
have approved by anticipation of such 
immeasurable baseness. ‘The newspa- 
pers of England are, unquestionably, 
the vilest of all human productions ; 
but, in this case, they have been more 
| vile even than usual. They have gone 
'beyond the settled infamy of their cha- 
racter. Their colunins are always 
open for sale, and the reptiles who have 
‘filed them in this case have been 
dealers, to a greater extent, than per- 
haps was ever before known in the 
whole of the history of this species of 
traffic. ‘They have represented the ob- 
ject of their eulogiums as every thing 
perfect in man; particularly as a saint 
and a hero, They have represented him 
as the most humane, the most upright, 
the most industrious, the most public- 
spirited of mortal men. These base 
latterers think, that they know very 
well what they are about: they think 
to imitate the innkeepers of Oxford ; 

that is to say, “ make the diving pay for 
the dead.” They ought certainly not to 
succeed in so villanous an euterprise, 
but, their success or their failure, isa 
mere trifle, compared with the mis- 
chievous effect, that their base and lying 
praises are calculated to have upon the 
nation at large, and particularly upon 
those young men, who are now coming 
upon the stage, and whose opinions and 
principles must eventually have so 
great an effect on the happiness or mi- 
sery of the nation. If these praises of 
the Duke of York be suffered to pass 
without comment, who shall say that a 
s| young man will do wrong, if he endea- 
vour, or permit himself to imitate the 
life and actions of the Duke of York? 
If these praises be proper, then the 
Duke is a model for all men to imitate. 
Would it, then, be a good thing, if all 
men were to imitate the Duke of Yorx ? 
All men, literally speaking, cannot ; 

for all men are not dukes; nor, 
are they in many other situations in 
which: this Dore was. But all men 
have dealings and contracts with their 
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fellow-subjects ; and would it be good 
for all mento imitate his Rovau Hion- 
ness in this capacity? I do not pre- 
tend to say, what the Dexe's debts are 
or are not, | copy the following para- 
graph from the Worning Chronicle of 
to-day. 

“ We are sorry to learn that the af- 
“ fairs of the Duke of Yor are likely 
“to turn out very indifferent as re- 
“ snects the simple contract creditors 
hardly one shilling in the pound 
“being likely to fall to their share. 
“ This has not arisen from any failure 
“in the sales of property that have 
“taken place, which have realized fall 
“as much as was expected, but from 
* the iummense amount of liens on that 
* property, and of bena fide bond secu- 
* vities, all of which must be satisfied 
*‘ before the other creditors are paid a 
farthing. ‘These bonds, it is said, 
“exceed two hundred thousand 
“* ponnds”' 

‘This may be false; and, as J find it 
in a newspaper, it is but fair to suppose 
that itis; but, if it be but a nineteen- 
twentieth part of the truth, let me ask 
whether this is an example to hold up| 
to the nation, the debtor having had, 


- 
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proclaim him to the nation as a sort of 
saint, shall 1 not refer my readers to 
the evidence taken before the House of 
Commons in the year 1809? Shall I 
not bid them read that evidenee? Shall 
[ vot bid them look at the proof relative 
to the open, the undisguised connexion 
with Moruer Ciarke, while the Dux 
had living a wife, the daughter ofa 
king, the sister of a king, a woman of 
unimpeachable character in all re- 
spects ; a woman remarkable for the 
yentieness of her manners, and for all 
those qualities and characteristics whieh 
made it cruel to the last degree, to in- 
ict a sting in her bosom. Had she 
been otherwise than strictly virtuous ; 
had she beena virago ; had she beena 
notorious squanderer, wasting the sub- 
stance of her husband: had she been 
any of these, less, and much less would 
have been said on the subject. She was 
none of them, and her gentleness, and 
regard for her husband’s character and 
feelings was so great, that she made ita 
point of appearing in public with him, 
ata moment when all the world were 


‘turning their backs opon him, though 


ihe cause of his disgrace was that very 
connexion which was calculated to in- 





constantly, during his whole lifetime, 
an income so great, that it is impos-| 
sible for common men to conceive, by | 
what means it could be expended. | 
Hlere were no mischances, no accidents, 
no fature in mercantile enterprise, po 
event to drive the debtor fiom the re- 
gular receipt of his enormous income, 





the amount of which he always knew, 


ceive, 
debt at all; and what answer to vive to | 
those numerous persons who must be | 
sufferers from such debt ? 

All men are not princes and military 
commanders, bat all men are, or are 
liable to be, Ausdands; und, would it| 
be a good thing if, in that capacity, al/ 
men were to imitate the Dake of 
Yorn? [| willallude to no rumours; 1) 
will proceed! upon no scandalous stories ; | 
nothing like cant shall mack what | 
have to say of the Duke of Yor« ; bur, 
When I hear these profligate, these 
most mercenary rufians of the press 











What excuse, therefore, for|that we are in a fallen state. 


spire her with the most anxious desire 
to obtain revenge. One cannot tell any 
thing about the mere personal attach- 
inents in such case; but the Duchess 
of Yorn had to bear the pi/y, not only 
of this nation, but ofa great part of the 
civilized world; and pity is a thing 
which we do notendure very patiently, 


'pardeularly when we are in situations, 
and always was sure regularly to re- | 


where the very existence of it implies 
] scorn, 
as T always did scorn, cant, upon the 
subjectof Moraer Ciarke ; but, let the 
Culogists of the Duke of Yorx tell us 
plainly, if they dare, that the man who 
was the subject of the investivation of 
1SO9, and the subject of the votes ot the 
House of Commons in that year; let 
those eulogists tell us, if they dare, that 
it would be a good thing, for a/d men 
to imitate the Duke of York as a 
husbund ; which, be it observed, is 
one, at any rate, of the great capaci- 
ties of human hfe, 


Perhaps those eulogists are af opis 
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nion, that to pursue that which is gene- 
rally called gaming, has nothing amis~ 
init. Certainly the thing is common 
enough, and all that we have heard, re- 
lative to this subject, as faras the Duxe 
was concerned, may possibly be false. 
If so, however, these eulogists have 
shown themselves to be very stupid or 
very insincere friends; for, they have 
made no attempt to wipe from his me- 
mory, that which was by no means an 
object of admiration with the wise and 
virtuous part ofthe people. ‘They seem 
touane to have been sensible they were 
Writing a romance, or they would, at 
any rate, have attempted to palliate the 
practice so generally imputed to the 


Duke. The newspaper ruffians are, 
generally speaking, addicted to this 
practice themselves, as far as their 


means will allow them: itis a practice 
congenial with the nataral turo of their 
tninds: they are penned up amidst 
swarms of men, and they naturally re- 
sort to stimulants of this kind: Bur, 
this is not the case with the vation at 
large: this is not the case with a far 
greater part of persons in the middle 
rank of life, nor is it the case with the 
far greater part of those who move ina 
higher sphere. ‘These eulogists, then ; 
these Javishers of indiscriminating praise, 
must, to be consistent, boldly assert, 
that it would be a good thing, if every 
one followed the example of the Dux« 
in this practice, so generally, whether 
justly or unjustly, imputed to him. 

For my part, | can discover nothing 
“‘ tangible” in this praise bestowed upon 
the Duxs. Cuoaantes Yorke very in- 
discreetly called upon Warpze to bring 
forward his charges against the Duke 
in a “tangible shape.” ‘hat worthy 
ex-Secretary of State and present sine- 
cure placeman soon found the shape 
tangible enough. I have endeavoured 
to find something equally tangible in 
the praises bestowed upon the Duxe, 
but have been enabled to find nothing 
ofthe kind. A monstrous deal about 
his filial affection, forgetting, | suppose, 
that he had a grant of 10,0001. a year 
{in addition to all. his other sources of 
enormous income), merely for the 
trouble of visiting his aged father ouce 
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How much 


ina week or ten days! 
hetter it would have been if these inju- 
dicious friends had been sensible and 


honest: if, by way of apoloyy or excuse 
for the taking of this great sum from 
the nation they had said, that the Deke 
stood in need of the money, and that 
(which I really suppose to be the truth, 
hecause itis against nature to suppose 
the contrary), if he had no money at all 
for dving it, he would have watched 
over his father (who, by-the-by, had 
been most particularly kind and good 
to him), as cheerfully and diligently as 
if he had been allowed for his trouble a 
milliona year. Atany rate, however, 
he did receive the 10.0004. a year, until 
the death of his father ; and, be it re- 
marked, that the amount so received by 
him, now makes part of that enormous 
debt, which is pressing this people to 
the earth; which makes millions rise 
every morning not knowing how or 
where to breakfast; which threatens 
with bergary even the most wealthy of 
the community; which renders all 
men’s affairs so uncertain; which, 1 
numerous instances, makes life a bur- 
den; and which, let the military ge- 
niuses think what they may, puts 
every institution in jeopardy. 

To talk of the Duke’s generosity ic, 
therefore, to suppose that we have ali 
our memories, or, that tuose memc-= 
ries have become so short, that they do 
not carry us back beyond the space of 
five or six years. ‘The great burden of 
praise is, however, the surprising kind- 
ness of the Duke. He did so many 
“ keind things,” which word “ keind” 
these whiskered, pigeon-cropped and 
shoulder-padded eulogists pronounce in 
an accent, partaking of a pukevand a 
lisp. They make me sick, at any rate, 
He was so * keindasoul”! Not so very 
* keind” to poor Queen Caroline, at any 
rate, though one would have thought, 
that there were, in the history of his 
own life, several incidents, that might 
have indaced so singularly a “ cont 
hearted man, to judge her with great 
lenity, even though he had believed her 
ey guilty of every thing laid to her 
charge. Having mentioned the lute 
unfortunate Queen, | will also mention 
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a letter which I have received from a 
lady, in consequence of the intimation 
of my resolution, to notice this shame- 
less praise heaped Wpon the Duke of 
York. She mentions, amongst other 
things, the fate which has befallen the 
most conspicuous evemies of that un- 
fortunate Queen. She notices that the 
triumph (if triumph it were) arising 
from her death, was of short duration in 
the case of Castlereagh; she notices, 
also, the short-lived honours o! 
Gifford; and she does not forget, that 
it is not yet seven years since Lord 
Liverpool ordered her body to be carried 
round the New-road. This is the way 
in which alady, writing in a manner as 
elegant as | ever saw, views the occur- 
rences relating to the men who stood 
most prominent of all, in the prosecu- 
tion of the unfortunate Queen. The 
Duke of York did not take a very pro- 
minent part upon that cecasion. ‘There 
was nothing peculiarly bitter in his hos- 
tility; but,a very large part of the na- 
tion will say, let the vile newspapers 
publish what they will, that that was an 
occasion, on which for him to show that 
tender feeling, that genuine humanity, 
that gallant generosity which set self at 
defiance, and. of all which these eulo- 
gists pretend the Duke had a store so 
prodigious, 

To return, however, to his excessive 
** keindness,” | have, when I was able 
to overcome the eflect of the compound 
puke and lisp; when I have been able 
to overcome the disgust excited by the 
sound of this word, which is pronounced 
by a drawing down of the under jaw 
and by a gape, nearly wide enough to 
show you the root of an ugly tongue ; 
when I have been able to overcome the 
disgust excited by this sound and. this 
sight, | have sometimes asked, *‘ Do 
tell me what are your proofs of this 
heindness.” “Oh! he did so many 
“ keind things; he gave so many me- 

‘ ritorious persons good posts; got a 

regulation to enable old half-pay offi- 

* cers tosell their commissions to young 
‘ones; to enable half-pay officers to 
“become parsons; to submit to a 
*** call’ to take upon them the care of 
* souls, and to keep their half-pay at 
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* the same time; he was so good! made 
* so many families happy + nade them 
so comfortably off” 

In short, I always found, that the 
Duke was “ ketud” to excess to every 
body, but to these toiling millions who 
have to pay the taxes. His * keindness” 
consisted, in fact, in enabling idlers to 
live well upon the toil of embarrassed 
farmers and tradesmen and half-starving 
journeymen and labourers. Now, mind, 
1 do not aceuse the Doze of doing this 
wilfully. On the contrary, | am “quite 
convinced he was not doing it at all! I 
am quite convinced, that he never, in 
the whole course of his life, bestowed a 
thought on the effect of taxation ; that 
he never reflected, and never thought it 
his duty to reflect, whence the money 
came; andthat he thought, that if he, 
as far as related to himself and his office, 
distributed it pretty fairly, that was all 
he had to do with the matter. I am 
ready to acknowledge, that, from what 
[have heard, it always appeared to be 
his natural disposition to relieve the dis- 
tresses of the military people, and to 
gratify the wishes of any, or all of 
them, who made their application to 
him. But, what great praise is this, 
when no part of the millions came out 
of his own pocket ? 

lt is said, that he greatly improved 
the discipline of the English army. Had 
the Duke been a friend of mine, I 
should have preferred to say of him, 
that he greatly reduced the nwnbers of 
the English army. England did very 
well for a thousand years without such 
athing as a standing army being known, 
or so much as thought of. It is said, 
that, the state of the world is altered, 
and that, if other nations have standing 
armies, England must have them too. 
Those who say this, appear to forget 
that the other nations of Europe had all 
of them standing armies; that France, 
for instance, had a a thundering standing 
army, over which so many victories 
were gained by the raw levies raised in 
England by the Norman kings. 
lt is only since the Dexe of Yor« 
became Conmmander-in-Chief that there 
has appeared a settled design to have a 























































































































































































































great standing army always in England, 
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with all the dresses and manners of a 
continental army. If you call it an 
improvement in discipline, to do every 
thing that can possibly be done to make 
the hired soldiers a body, wholly distinct 
from the people ; to disunite the two as 
much as possible; to create an army, 


which shall be precisely the reverse of 


what Judge Blackstone says is congenia} 
to the English constitution ; if you call 
this an improvement of the discipline of 
the army, then the Duxe of York has 
been as great an improver as ever lived. 
I must, however, do him the justice to 
say, that all the items of this system of 
improvement originated in heads widely 
different from his. Iam far from be- 
lieving that he was the inventer of that 
military academy, which is stuck upon 
a wild heath, cut off from all communi- 
cation with towns and villages, and in 
which you see little boys of ¢en or 
twelve years of age, dressed in military 
uniform, to be trained to be officers in 
the army,.to be kept ina sort of military 
discipline all the while, to be thus kept 
distinct from the mass of the people, to 
have no notion of any sort of obedience, 
except that due to a military chief, anc 
thus to be made, to all intents and pur- 
poses, precisely that description of sol- 
dier, which Blackstone describes as 
wholly incompatible with civil liberty. 
“In a land of liberty,” says he, “ it is 
“extremely dangerous to make a dis- 
“tinct order of the profession of arms. 
““ In absolute monarchies, this is neces- 
** sary for the safety of the prince, and 
** arises from the main principle of their 
** constitution, which is that of govern- 
“ing by fear: but, in free states, the 
“* profession of a soldier, taken singly, 
““and merely as a profession, is justly 
“an object of jealousy. In these no 
** man should take up arms, but with a 
*““view to defend his country and its 
‘“ laws: he puts not off the citizen, when 
* he enters the camp ; but it is because 
“he is acitizen, and would wish to con- 
“* tinue so, that he makes himself for a 
“ whilea soldier. The laws, therefore, 
“and constitution of these kingdoms, 
“know no such state as that of a per- 
“ petual standing soldier, bred up to no 
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‘it was not until the reign of Henry 
‘VIL. that the kings of England had so 
* much asa guard about their persons.” 
Pie Ph k ee .. © Nothing ought 
‘to be more guarded against in a free 
‘* state, than making the military power, 
‘when such a one is necessary to be 
kept on foot, a body too distinet from 
‘* the people. LIKE OURS, therefore, 
‘* it should wholly be composed of natu- 
‘tral subjects; it ought only to be en- 
‘listed for a short and limited time; 
“* the soldiers also should live intermixed 
“with the people; no separate camp, 
“ NO BARRACKS, noinland fortresses, 
** should be allowed, And perhaps it 
‘* mizht be still better, if, by dismissing 
‘‘*astated number and enlisting others 
“‘ at every renewal of their term, a cir 
* culation could be kept up between 
* the army and the people, and the citi- 


- 


‘* zen and the soldier be more intimately . 


“connected together.” — Blackstone's 
Commentaries, Book I. Chap. 13. 

These are the principles which were 
inculeated by a lawyer, not at all enthu- 
siastic in the cause of freedom. He was 
Solicitor-General to the late Queen. Of 
course he was a thorough-paced cour- 
tier ; yet, only fifty-seven years ago, 
these were the principles inculcated by 
him. Precisely the contrary of these 
principles, have been the organization, 
the management, the discipline, the 
control over, the uses made of, anid the 
whole of the circumstances connected 
with the army and its character, ever 
since the Duke of Yorx became Com- 
mander-in-Chief of that army. Here 
we are told, that it is dangerous to pub- 
lic liberty to make the profession of 
arms a distinct profession, and, that the 
making of it a distinct profession, is 
grounded on the principle of the neces- 


sity of governing by fear. Here weare’ 


told, that the happy constitution of 
England knows of no such state as that of 
a soldier bred up to no other station but 
that of war, And England sow beholds 
the military profession made a distinct 
and a most distinct order; and she be- 
halds.a most expensive and palaee-like 
acalemy or college, or whatever else 
they may call it, stuck up in the midst 


of a wild and barren heath, to hold tittle - 





“other profession but that of war ; and | 
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boys, who very soon after the clouts are 
taken from them, are dressed in military 
uniform, put under a species of military 
discipline, kept almost as distinct from 
the people as if they were monks of La 
Trappe ; “ bred up to no other profes- 
sion than that of war"; and thus harl- 
ing contemptuous defiance in the teeth 
of what Blackstone tells us to look upon 
as the essential principles of the consti- 
tution. In this book of our laws we are 
told, that the army should never be a 
body too distinct from the people; that 
it should contain no foreigners; that 
the soldiers should live intermixed with 
the people; that there ought to be no 
BARRACKS, and none of those crafty 
devices, which are calculated to keep 
the soldiers and the people ina constant 
state of jealousy of each other. Since 
the Duke of York became Commander 
in-Chief, every possible device seems to 
have been practised to keep the soldiers 
distinct from the people; and, as to 
foreigners, the law itself has, in innn- 
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nation, than any one of a dozen other 
things which these base flatterers have 
said of the Duke of York; not more 
impudent and insolent perhaps, but, cer- 
tainly, nothing can well equal in impu- 
dence and insolence, the barefaced false- 
hood, the stupid lie, that the victories 
obtained by the English army during the 
late war, are to be ascribed to the dis- 
cipline taught by the Duke of York! 
However, these base flatterers seem to 
forget that the victories, as they are 
called (and for which we are now pay- 
ing most dearly), were occasionally in- 
terspersed with defeats, or, as they were 
calied about seveneand-twenty years 
aro, ‘negative successes,” an appella- 
tion to which the achievements of this 
sume great commander actually gave 
‘rise. I shall, byeand-by, have to speak 
| somewhat at length of these achieve- 
iments, and then those who were born 
falter the date of the achievements will 
have a full explanation, a practical and 
| oqnently repeated illustration of the 





merable instances, been wholly disre-| phrase ‘* nega/ine success,” in the ob- 
garded by giving them commissions in} taining of success of which sort, his 


our army of natives. 


puting the invention of this change to 
the Duke of Yorx; but if he be not to 
have this invention imputed to him, he 
is to have nothing imputed to him rela- 
tive to the army. If by military disci- 
pline be meant a separating of the sol- 
diers from the people; dressing them 
out in a manner to make them as unlike 
the people as possible; introducing 
amongst them every thing inimitation of 
the armies of the despots of the Conti- 
nent; if this be to improve the disci- 
pline of the army; then it has been im- 
proved, and greaily improved, under the 
Duke of York; but if improvement of 
discipline mean an addition made to 
those qualities of the soldier which ren- 
der him more efficient for the purposes, 
of war and more inoffensive and less | 
dangerous to public liberty, when at 
home and not engaged in war; then 
I suy that the Duke of Yorx has not 
improved the discipline of the English 
army. It is pretty impudent to be sure: 
not more impudent perhaps, not more 
insulting to the common sense of the 














As I said before, Lam far from im-'! 


| Royal Highness certainly surpassed any 
commander from the days of the Moa- 
bites to those of the Dutch. 

but, as to the merit of these ** vice 
tories,” gained by our army during the 
late war; | believe that there would be 
a pretty fair balance (leaving out the 
American war) between the suecesses 
and ‘* negative successes.” As to the 
battle of Waterloo; as to the surrender 
of Paris ; as to the defeat, as it is called, 
of Buonaparte; as to all these, they 
were achieved principally, not by the 
arms but by the bank notes of England: 
and, I have no scruple to say, that io 
ihe restoration of the Bourbons and of 
the ancient order of things, the Bank 
directors had-a thousand times more 
infiuence than all our armies, all our 
ships, and all eur commanders put to- 
gether. Nor did the Bank directors 
seem to be blind to their merits in this 
respect, for they, in a representation to 
the Ministers made in 1819, distinetly . 
observed, that, while they joined the 
rest of the nation in applauding the 
conduct of our fleets and armies, bare 


Justice to themselves compelled them to 
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assert their own claim to a large share 
of the applause due to the snecessful 
transactions of the war! I expressed 
my approbation of the claim at tive time 
whea it was made. J said then, that 
the names of the Bank directors, the 
picture of the Old Lady, ourht to be in- 
scribed on the triumphal columns, 
which it was then proposed to build; 
and I do hope that the ** Great Captain” 
will suffer the Bank directors to be put 
upon some part or other of the triumphal 
arches, which are now being built, ap- 
parentiy for him and the King. 

The victories, as they are called, were 
generally things parchased with moncy 
Jt was observed, by the various parcels 
of Germans and Russians which we 
hired, that it was very curious, that 
When they gained a victory in company 
with us, we always clainved it as w/olly 
belonging to us; and that, when they 
got beaten along with us, we always 
gave them the greatest share of the 


** negative success.” Yes, very “ curious | 
perhaps,” but, certainly by no means| 


unjust; for we paid for the who'e of 
the vfetory when we got one, and, when 
the success was of the negative kind, 
we might surely let our hirelings bear 
their portion of the honour. The Bank 
direciors were right, toa certainty: a 
very lorge share of the merifs of the war 
und of all its consequences, assuredly 
belonzs to them; and, if | could have 
my will of every man-jack of them, or, 
if dead, the heirsand successors of every 
man-jack of them, should receive in the 
most ample degree, a reward suitable td 
those merits! Some people seem to 
despair of seeing that day of justice ar- 
rive: for my part, I do not, and I trast 
that I shall live to record the event. 
Besides, however, this sharing on the 
part of the Bank directors, we must set 
the defeats against the victories, if we 
will be base enough, or rather, so 
beastly stupid as to ascribe the victories 
to the Duke of Yorx. It would be the 
most monstrous absurdity that ever dis- 
graced the lips of man, to aseribe the 
victories to him without ascribing to him 
the defeats also; and, if we do this, my 
real opinion is, that, including his own 
JSamous wars, of which [shall presently 
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speak, our army was present, and took 
part in, if we include the war against 
America, three defeats to every feo 
victories. So that, the argument, founded 
on the victories, would be worth very 
little to his Royal Grace. ‘The victories 
are taken to be a proof of the excellence 
of his Commander-in-Chiefship ; but, 
if the defeats exceed the victories in 
number, which | am sure is the fact; 
anid if the victories themselves were pur- 
chased, AND REMAIN YET TO BE 
PAID FOR: if this shoald turn out to 
be the case, what then becomes of this 
proof of the excellence of the discipline 
taught by the Duke of Yorn; and, 
who will not be ready to repeat the 
words of my motto, “ they did flatter 
him with theer mouth, and lied.” 

‘These wondrous parasites either for- 
ot, or they never new any thing about 
the history of the late wars. Some of 
them, indeed, may not have been born 
at the time when the Duke was in the 
field himself; to such it will be a treat, 
‘‘esveciully if they be addieted to rate 
hunting,” it will be quite a treat to be 
introduced into that field, from which I 
shall not now, thank God, have much 
longer to detain them. But though 
some of the nauseous parasites may not 
have been born at the time of the me- 
morable achievements of Dunkirk: and 
the Helder, they must all have been 
born (or they have begun the trade of 
parasite at a very early age) at the 
time of the battlesof Coiprewan, PLatrs- 
nunca, the retreat befure Batrimore, 
and the ever-memorable battle of New 
Oxveans, which exhibited to the world, 
in the bravery and conduct of General 
Jackson and his volunteers, the finest 
instance of courage, of love of country, 
of devotion to justice, truth and honour, | 
that ever, as far as I have witnessed, 
was known since man was man. There 
muy have been, in the history of the 
world, instances of these virtues equal 
to these, but it is impossible for human 
nature to produce any thing to surpass: 
it. There must have been some of the 
parasites who were born at the time - 
when that memorable battle took place; 
yet, perhaps, there is this excuse for 
them, that that affuir was so completely 
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smothered up in England ; so completely 
shut out of the Gazette, as to all its main 
features, and passed over with such pro- 
found silence in Parliament, that this 
deluded, this wilfully blind and bum- 
bugged nation, scarcely ever knew that 
such a battle had ever taken place, 
though it decided for ever the character 
of the combatants of both sides, though 
it read to mankind this useful, this im- 
portant, this heart-cheering lesson, that 
all the arts of war; all the perfections 
of military discipline; all the inventions 
of military science; all the vaunted 
rockets of Concreve; all the tactics 
taught by Prussia, Austria, and France; 
all the stimulants of ribbous, medals, 
stars‘and military titles, are as dust in 
the balance, when weighed against the 
arms, the simple and rude arms of free 
men, animated with the resolution to 
preserve their country against the un- 
hallowed invasions of its enemies. Some 
of the parasites, however, must have 
known something of the American war; 
and, therefore, if they ascribed to the 
Duke of Yoxrk’s teaching so large a 
part of what they called the victories of 
the army, they surely ought to have 
ascribed to him a share as large of the 
disgraceful defeats of that war. Leaving 
out this war, however, why did the para- 
sites stop at the transactions in Spain and 
France, into neither of which the En- 
glish army ever entered, until they had 
more than one ha'f of the people on their 
side? This was the case, observe, or 
else we were told the most abominable 
lies. As to Spain, it is notoriously true, 
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one good reason for this omission ; 
for, the history of the early campaigns 
of the war, was a history of little more 
than the defeats of our army ; and ano- 
ther, and a stronger reason was, that, in 
theseearly campaizns, the Engligh army 
was under the command of this very 
Duke af York in person. One would 
have thought, that no parasite, however 
barefaced, however profligate, however 
strongly animated by the desire of 
making the living pay for the dead, 
would have wholly overlooked, wholly 
sunk, this bv far the most interesting 
part of the life of this hero! The office 
of Commander-in-Chief at home, wasa 
thing of trifling importance, compared 
to the office of Commander-in-Chief 
abroad. The tactics, practised at the 
Horse-guards, the marches and counter~ 
marches from Pirymourasa to Harwica, 
and from Cuaruam to Lonnpown ; and 
then going hy sea on the canal from 
Beentrorp to Mancnestrer and 
BiackBurn: these are things easily 
carried on; they require very little 
skill; not much more than one could 
purchase in the shape of a couple of 
clerks for eight or nine ccore pounds a 
vear. But, when it comes to command- 
ing an army in the field; when it 
comes to the facing of brave enemies, 
and particularly such as are animated 
by the love of liberty ; when it comes 
to a struggle against such armies as 
France poured forth during the first ten 


| years of her late wars, then the military 


merit of the opponent is put to the test. 


|The Duke’s merit was put to this test ; 


that the people were for us almost to a/and, let us, then, taking for our guide 
man, and France was not entered, until, | the page, not of impartial history, but 
in fact, the tyrant who ruled it, had so | of history most partial on his side: 
harassed and cisgusted the people, as to taking this history for our guide, ad- 
make them hail us as their allies. | vaneing no fact as from ourselves, and 


Gvod reason, therefore, as we are | 
now going to see, was there for the! 
parasites to go no further back, than 
what may be fairly called the fag-end 
of the war, and to leave wholly unno- 
ticed the proceedings of the ‘English 
army, when in the field against the 
French, and when the French, whatever 
might be the facet, were animated by 
what they deemed the love of freedom. 
The parasites had, however, more than 











drawing no conclusion other than the 
conclusion which evidently proceeds 
from the premises; taking, in short, 
for our guide, a statement of those 
facts, which even parasites could not 
smother, and that too, at a time, when 
it was almost to be guilty of treason to 
publish any fact contrary to the wishes 
of those who had the guiding of all 
things in the nation; when it was dan- 
gerous to be even suspected of a desire 
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result of his undertaking, that handker- 
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to make disagreeable truths known to 
the public : taking for our guide, | say, 
the cowed-down “ANNUAL Reaister of 
those times, let us try the military me- 
rits of the Duke of York even by this 
test. 

In the year 1793, war having been 
begun against the French, the English 
army, one of the finest and best ap- 
pointed that the English ever seut 


forth, furnished, as our armies aiways | 
was sent forth! a General of the name of Watmopgen 


under the Duke of York, to join the! 
their aid and rescued them, 


are, even to prodigality, 


Imperial, and other German armies, | 
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chiefs, celebrating the event, and repre- 
senting the Duke with a crown of laurel 
on his head, had been actually printed 
at that hell-hole Mancussrer, before 
the news arrived of his having been 
driven from before the place, with a 
fea so loudly buzzing in his ear, that 
the Hanoverian Genera, and our 
Duke of Camspriper “ were, for a short 
time, in possession of the enemy”! In 
other words, they were prisoners, till 


came suddenly and unexpectedly to 
The histo- 


with a view of attacking and putting | rian says that the Duke saved his MI- 


down the French revolution. It 
curious enough, that the Prince of 
Saxe-Cosourc, the father of him, to 
whom we have now the honour to pay 


is| LIT ARY 


CHEST, took care of the 
money, but was compelled to abandon 
‘his heavy artillery, camp equipage, 
ammunition, and of course all the rest 


50,000/. a year, commanded the Aus-|of the things, to an enormous amount, 


trian. army upon this occasion, All 
these armies united, had taken, in Au- 


gust, 1793, the town of VALENCIENNES, | 
iter retreat; 


on the confines of France; and al! was 





rejoicing in England, the men got 
drunk with to: isting the Duke of Yor«, 
while their wives ran them in debt, to 
vie with their neighbours in sticking up 
candles to demonstrate their loyalty, 
and, as was the fashion of that day, 
their attachment to their ‘‘ Gop anp 
THEIR Kine,” I being by no means 
certain, that they did not put the King 
first. ‘The Duke, though intent enough, 
perhaps, on putting down “ republi- 
canism” and *‘ atheism,” did not alto- 
gether forget the shop. He knew that 
DonkikK was a famous place for traf- 
ficking ; and, therefore, in the way of 
gratitude, I suppose, for the praises 
which he had received, on account of 
the conquest of VaLtenctenxes, which, 
by-the-by, was, according to the prin- 
ciple above laid dow n, ascribed wholly 
to the Duke; in gratitude, I suppose, 
for this, his Rovat Hieuness wished 
to do some signal service to the shop; 
and, therefore, knowing that the shop 
would be very much pleased, to possess 
such a trafficking: place as Dunkirk, 
he quitted his loving allies (all but the 
Hawovertays, whom he took with him) 
in order to capture this town. Which 
capture was deemed to be so certain a 








'so necessary to the efficiency of his 


army. ‘There appears hardly ever to 
have been a more hasty or-helter-skel- 
and, which is curious 
enough, so little were the French Con- 
vention satisfied with General Hovcn- 
ARD, and who, they insisted, ought to 


| have flung the Duke of Youn and his 


army into the sea; that they brought 
him to trial, condemned him to die, and 
put him to death. Now, though the 


'French Convention consisted of violent 


men, they would not have put a General 


‘to death, unless there had been some 


ground for the accusation against him, 
In short, we must believe that Houcs- 
arp did not do his duty; and, then we 
must ask, what would have been the 
fate of the English army if he had: done 
his duty; and that will suggest to us to 
ask further, what must have been the 
judgment of him who undertook, and 
what the conduct of him who had the 
execution of this enterprise. 

After this affair, the Duke rejoined 
the Austrians ; and the first step was to 
settle a point of vast importance, name- 
ly, whether the Duke should or should 
not be under the command of the Aus- 
trian General! A grand council of war 
was held to settle this point; but it -was 
of such importance that it could not be 
settled without a negotiation between 
the Courts of Lonpon and Vienna, by 
whorn it was finally agreed that the 
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Dexe should not be under an Austria 
commander unless the Emperor came 
to command in person, While these 
bigh-blooded gentry were settling this 
point, the French were preparing for a 
furious attack upon the whole of them 
During the former part of the year 
1794, the war was carried on in Flan- 
ders, the parties having for them, some- 
times victory and sometimes defeat ; 
but the latter generally fell to the lot of 
the allies, of which the English army 
formed a part, arising, the historians ob- 
serve, in some part, at least, from the 
before-mentioned dispute about prece- 
dence. At last VaLenciennNeEs was 
abandoned, though fortified anew by the 
Austrians, and with it such immense 
quantities of stores and provisions o! 
every sort, that were hardly before ever 
seen in one fortress. Besides these, an 
immense military chest fell into the 
hands of the French, who now pressed 
the allied army with so much vigour, 
that they compelled them finally to se- 
parate, each army secking its own safety 
in retreat, or rather in hasty helter- 
skelter flight. The Duke of York and 
his army now hastened away towards 
Holland, sustaining defeat after defeut, 
routing ufter routing, loss after loss, 
hunted from fortress to fortress, and 
from some which had never before 
opened their gates toan enemy, and were 
till now ceemed to be impregnable. 
Winter was coming on apace, the cli- 
mate was cold, the inhabitants hostile 
in their hearts, when the English army 
took shelter in the celebrated fortress of 
Nimvurcen. Here, however, in a for- 
tress Which had always been deemed fit 
to stand a siege fora year, this unhappy 
army found no safety. The indefatiga- 
ble and implacable republicans soon 
came up, with the view to besiege and 
take the whole of them. Leaving be- 
hind them a large part of the remnant 
of their heavy stores and implements of 
war, they traversed the Dutch territo- 
ries, with the French close at their heels, 
and, at last, reached the Duchy of Bre- 
men ; whence they embarked, or, rather, 
the remnant of them embarked, and, 
after being pelted about by the waves, 
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landed on the baxks of the Humber, and 
at other places, whither they had been 
driven, and where, like Job’s messen- 
vers, they told their dismal tale. 

Never have I read of the sufferings of 
any thing that bore the name of army, 
to equal the sufferings of this body of 
men. Without food, without drink, 
without seareely a rag to cover them or 
ashoe to their foot; their backs con- 
stantly exposed to the bullets of the 
French, and suffering every privation 
that imagination can conceive, frozen to— 
death by thousands, their women and 
children left dead strewed by the sides 
of the road, these unhappy creatures 
came home to England to tell their dig- 
mal tale and to put upon record upon 
the minds of ail who heard them, one 
consequence, at least, ofan undertaking 
bottomed, as we all well know, in an 
avowed desire to prevent those which 
were called Prench principles from pe- 
netrating into England! In other words, 
to prevent those changes, those very 
chanyes which must even now come, or 7 
which must leave their place to be f 
supplied by events beyond all measure 
more dreadful than those which could 
possibly have arisen, if even that had 
tuken place for which the reformers are 
accused of having wished. 

But, it may be said by the parasites, 
and by those who have sold their co- 
lumns to the parasites, that there night 
be no fault ia the Duke of York ; that 
anurmy may suiler defeat after defeat, 
and run before an enemy from fortress 
to fortress, as a rabbit runs from burrow 
to burrow before a weazel or a ferret 
that takes a grip at ber at every resting 
place, and that still the Commander-in- 
Chief may be a very good Commander- 
in-Chief. Mark, however, how this 
works: if there be no demerit in sucha ‘ 
series of defeat, under every variety of 
time and place, there can be, under no 
circumstances whatever, any merit. in 
victory. Say that the Dake of Yor« 
might be a very good General, though 
his army (who were the finest, mind, 
and best appointed that the world ever 
saw) vot thus hunted about, hacked and 
trodden to pieces: say that all this 








in the bitter cold mouth of January, 





might happen, and that the Comman- 





that cajoled public, 


the fact : 
within the last thirty years, 
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der-in-Chief might be still a very good 


General; and then let me ask these 
‘* keind” parasites, where they will find 
the evidence to prove, that any man 
upon earth can by possibility be a dad 
General. 

It would be fortunate, however, for 
the memory of this greatly eulogized 
Commander-in- Chief, if the history of 
this campaign stopped here. It does 
not stop here: common justice will not 
let it stop here; but will add, will tell 
in whose ears the 
lofty praises of this Duke have been 
rung, that HE DID NOT REMAIN 
TO PARTAKE OF THE DANGERS 


AND SUFFERINGS OF THE UN- 
FORTUNATE ARMY! The reader 


of the present day will hardly believe 
the men who have been born 
und who 
have been stunned by the bawlings of the 
parasites, will hardly think it possible, 
but the fact is, that when the cold 
weather was coming on, and when there 
could appear a chance of nothing but 
bare escape, and, that, too, by the ter- 
rible exertions of hardihood and valour, 
which this remnant of this army after- 
wards displaved; when that moment 


arrived, he who had caused two Govern- 


un eal 3-5 ean aN SS ee 


ments to negotiate, rather than yield a 
point of punctilioas to the right of com- 


anand, quitted that army, of the com- 


mand of which he had been,-and not 
unjustly, so proud, and left them under 
a Forricn Commanpenr, to be led to the 
water’s edge, and thence to escape, eee 
every species of suffering, mental 


© well as bodily, of which human behia 


are capable. Seriously, say, that when 
I think of what he must have felt, while 
sitting in a double-doored, double-win- 
dowed, earpetted and cushioned room in 
London; when I think of what. his 
thoughts must have been, what his feel- 
ings must have been, while sitting in 
such room, and reading of the dreadful 
sufferings of the remnant of his army, 
of their lacerated bodies, their frozen 
extremities, their hungry stomachs, and 
of here a comrade leaving his comrade 
to perish behind him, here a husband 
leaving his wife, here a mother leaving 
her child, which was the case in hun- 
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dreds of hundreds of instances; when IT 
reflect upon what his feelings must have 
been, I sincerely say, that that would 
have been enough; but, the purasites, 
provoke an answer, justice to the coun- 
try demands it, circumstances have 
given me the power, and duty to my 
country commands me to exert that 
power. 

If there should be found a parasite so 
completely destitute of all shame, so 
wonderfully gifted in the way of impu- 
dence and of profligate sycophancy as to 
say, that the Duke was, at the time here 
referred to, a young man, and that it 
was his first essay, I answer, that he 
was pretty nearly ¢hirty years of age, 
and that he had been studying the art 
of war all bis lifetime, having lived se- 
veral years in Prussia, which was looked 
upon as the school of military com~ 
manders. However, the history of 
the Duxe’s wars, unfortunately for 
lis parasites, furnish an answer, and 
a most complete answer, to this mi- 
serable excuse ; for, in 1799, the Duke 
had another army put under his com- 
mand, another English army, appoint- 
ed and provided in the best possible 
manner, which was to be joined bya 
Russian and a Hanoverian army for the 
purpose of driving the French out of 
Holland, and for restoring the Stadt- 
holder to his country. The Dexe was 
Commander-in-Chief of this army. In 
the month of September, the fighting 
began. The Duke had under him ge- 
nerals Abercrombie and Dundas, and 
inany others whom the base newspa- 
pers of that day called the ‘ flower of 
the English nobilily.” There was a 
maritime expedition accompanied this, 
which was intended to get possession 
the Dutch fleet. ‘This latter object was 
easily effected, for the Dutch fleet sur- 
rendered without striking a blow, and 
came over as quietly as pussey, and 
were safely moored, | believe it was, 
at Torbay! But, to drive the devils of 
republicans out of Holland was another 
man’s matter, and that matter the Duke 
had to manage. It is useless to waste 
time ina detail of the battles that en- 
sued: the result being the only thing 
of ony interest, and that result was, 
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that, at the end of about thir/y days 
from the commencement of the military 
operations, in spite of the flower of the 
“ English nobility,” the Duke ond his 
army were compelled to retreat to the 
edge of the land, and that he there 
signed a capitulation, by which he 
rescued the bodies of that army from 
capture, at the least, and, perhaps, from 


total destructien. The conditions of 


this capitulation were very simple: the 
Duke agreed that there should be SUR- 
RENDERED TO THE FRENCH 
EIGHT THOUSAND OF THE SEA- 
MEN, WHETHER FRENCH OR 
DUTCH, WHO WERE PRISONERS 
IN ENGLAND, and that, on that con- 
dition, the Duke's army, should be per- 
mitted to go out of Holland, safe in 
body, and as cheerful in mind as cir- 
cumstances might admit of! Thus 
ended this celebrated campaign of our 
Jate Commander-in-Chief. If any 
thing could have added; if there had 
been a possibility of adding to the hu- 
miliation of the Duke and his ‘ flower 
of English nobility,” that humiliation 
was at hand in the curious and interest- 
ing fact, that the Duke and the 
** flower,” he a prince of the blood royal, 
and the © flower” having amongst 
them Parsee Wittiam of Gloucester, 
were defeated by, and the Duke capi- 
tulated with, the French General Brung, 
who had been apprenticed to a 
PRINTER at Limoges, and the Dutch 
General Danparuis, who had been ap- 
prenticed to a BAKER at Amsferdam. 
All I shall say more is this, that his Ma- 
gesty, in the order, appointing the 
Duke of Weiurneron Commander-in- 
Chicf to the army, has told us, that he 
best merits that post who has led that 
army toglory. If 1 approved of stands 
ing armies and Commander-in-Chief, | 
should agree in this sentiment of his 
Masesty ; as the thing is, I leave the 
parasites up to the chins in that di- 
lemma in which this sentiment of 
his Majesty has placed them ; and thus 
I take my leave of this subject. 
Wa. COBBETT. 

P.S, If the reader should happen to 
know Sir Hersext Taytor, who has, 
in his history of the Duxe’s last illness, 
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discovered such a profound sense of re- 
lizion; if the reader should happen to 
know this gentleman, I should be 
obliged to him’ just to ask him, what 
were the BOOKS, which chiefly com- 
posed the library of his late Royal 
Patron! That the Whole Duty of 
Man, that Baxver’s Call, and Taytor's 
(perhaps Sir Hersert’s father) Holy 
Living and Dying; that these works, 
and other such evidences of the piety of 
the deceased, made part of the DuKe’s 
library, isto be supposed as a matter of 
course. But, a correspondent has in- 
formed me that there were OTHER 
books, in greater number and variety, 
than in the collection of any man in 
England! Asto PRINTS, there were, 
Iam told, a VAST VARIETY in all 
shapes and sizes, and representing, too, 
other things beside the Crucifixion, the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, the 
Birth of Jesus Christ, the Descent of 
the Dove,and so forth; these the Royal 
and pious personage had of course ; but 
I am told that there was a great number 
of others, which, if Sir Hersertr will be 
pleased to add alist of them, to that of 
the books, would form a pretty little 
tail-piece to his history. 





I sea the reader's attention to the 


| following article, which I take from the 


Morning Herald; and to bear in mind 
the punishment inflicted on the poor 
labourers of Dorsetshire. 





It often happens that the decisions 
both of judges and juries excite more 
surprise than satisfaction. So many 
accessories, however, are necessary to 
the formation of a just judgment, and 
so many to the just estimation of that 
judgment by those who try it over 
again in a sort of court of opinion, the 
laws of which, it must be confessed, 
are exceedingly indefinite and arbitrary, 
that we should be at all times slow in 
concemning what it is possible we may 
not very clearly understand. In cases 
where the feeling of surprise is excited, 
the feeling itself is a sort of involuntary 





comment, not always to be rejected, 
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though it should certainly be submitted 
to examination as the result of an im- 
pulse too sudden and inconsiderate to 
‘be depended on as a practical guide. 
But there is something in its very sud- 
denness that argues in its favour. Ap- 
|pearances must be strongly marked 
when they strike the mind with emo- 
‘tion, and appearances do not always 
‘deceive. Let any man read the case of 
‘manslaughter tried at the Chester 
Assizes, and reported in our paper, and 
if he do not experience an instantaneous 
‘thrill of astonishment when he comes to 
“the verdict and thesentence, he must have 
‘stronger nerves or more deliberative 
faculties than fall to the lot of most 

‘people. We allude tothe case of James 
es Walker, who was indicted for killing a 
' factory child, named Sarah Stubbs, at 
Macclesfield, The killing was proved 
)m evidence, as appears from the re- 
port. The verdict was—Guilty, with a 
recommendation to mercy. ‘The sen- 
tence was imprisonment for two 
‘months! It is well known that we are 
Mio sticklers for severity of punishment, 
But we cannct say that the lenity 
‘of this sentence is to our taste. Here 
‘was a child, only eleven years of age, 
> beaten with a strap about the head, and 
" ) 80 injured that she died of the effects in 
"two days after. What was there in 
_» this case to call for a recommendation 
the prisoner, the convicted prisoner, 
mercy? There is nothing stated in 
The report to account for it, except a 
good character given of him by his em- 
Ployer and another person in the very 
teeth of the evidence upon which the 
_) jury brought in their verdict. Now this 
is to us most extraordinary, that the 
Same jury should find him guilty of 
killing a child, and yet consider him 
deserving of a good character — for 
what—for humanity! and furthermore 
deserving of a recommendation to 
‘mercy! not such mercy as he showed 
‘to the poor child, but the mercy which 
“steps in between the law and its victim 
to make justice more respected and 
complete. Is it calculated to do so in 
the instance we have been contem- 
plating? The judge, too, no doubt 
from the best of motives, attended to 



































the recommendation of the jury, and 
sentenced the prisoner to two months’ 
imprisonment. Two months for killing 
a child! We repeat that there was 
nothing in the evidence, as reported, to 
account for this. Verily James Walker 
is a fortunate man. If, instead of killing 
a factory child, he bad killed a pheasant 
or a hare, six or twelve months would 
have been a light punishment. We do 
not say that there might not have been 
some mitigating circumstances in the 
case to account for the extraordinary 
mildness of the sentence, but we do say 
that none such appear from the report ; 
and we will add that if any such there 
be, they ought not to be kept secret. It 
is, we should think, impossible but that 
this case must lead to some inquiry. 
We have described the feeling of the 
public merely as astonishment, but there 
is a more inculpatory term which would 
better signify its real nature, Let the 
opponents of Mr. Sadler’s bill, let the 
reformed Ministry, and the reformed 
House of Commons, by whom it was 
rejected, look steadfastly at this case, 
and if they do not see in it any reason 
for regretting the course they have pur- 
sued with respect to the Factory Bill, let 
them at least acknowledge that they 
find enough to make them hesitate as 
to the wisdom which promted the re- 
jection of that measure. 


—— 





I rake the following letter of General 
Cocxsurn from the Dublin Evening 
Post. The writer of this letter gives a 
frightful picture of the state of things in 
Ireland; but I have no doubt of its 
truth. My readers will perceive that 
the general is for coming to Norro.« 
peririon. It will soon be too late for 
that. The Ministers and the Reformed 
House seem determined to let the thing 
run out, without attempting a real 
change in the system. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN 
EVENING POST. 


26. March, 1834. 


devil as fast as we can. But, not to 





Sir—We appear to be goimg to the 
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frighten the sanctified part of your 
readers by the word devil, I mean it 
figuratively, and as expressive of all 
being as wrong—everything in the state 
as much disordered, &c. &c., as if the 
devil had actually come on earth to 
embroil the whole world in strife, dis- 
content, and agitation. 

The entire frame of society is disor- 
ganized, and every day becoming worse. 

Let us take a rapid view of things as 
they are. First, Europe; whether we 
look to the North, the East, to Spain 
and Portugal, to Switzerland, to Italy, 
or Germany, all is discontent, and either 
in civil war, or on the point of it. 

Then, as to France, can any man but 
a downright fool believe that France is 
in a settled state ? 

France hus no longer any liberty—the 
French coercion bill just passed is ten 
times more despotic and worse than any 
of the edicts of Charles X. 

The French are, after all, an extraor- 
dinary people. Could any one suppose 
that the men of July, 1830, would sub- 
mit to the despotism of the Doctrinaires? 
That such a majority in the Chambers 
should weleome the return of tyranny ; 
or that the barricades against Charles X. 
were to establish a worse Government ? 
If they will have despotism, why not 
restore the elder branch, and, at al} 
events, get rid of Louis-Phil. ? 

But! must remind vou, Mr. Conway, 
that I foretold all this in some of our 
conversations in 1830; and whien I wit- 
nessed the absurd anxicty for the dear 
Bourbons, and the fate of Charles the 
Tenth, and the Polignac Ministers, and 
the dreadful fright lest they should be 
consigiied to the guillotine: poor dear 
French Ministers!!! by persons ready 
enough to cut down or cut up Refor- 
mers, Ttold you (and I am sure you 
will recollect it), that if the French did 
not, at all events, let the law take its 
course (which was the guillotine) as to 
the Ministers, the saving the lives of 
these guilty persons would occasion the 
loss of thousands of other lives. 

No, no! said [, this foolish humanity 
will cause torrents of blood. Well, soon 
after we had a tolerable quantity spilt in 
the streets of. Paris, in an ill-got-up- 
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attempt to overthrow Louis-Philippe; 
and I now tell you he will be over- 
thrown, not by an emeute, but when 
things are ready—in the words of M. 
Ladry—* nous lui livrerons bataille.” 
As Lonis-Philippe understands English 
perfectly, he would do well to read the 
following remarks made by honest pre- 
sident Jefferson :— 

“ The light which has been shed on 
mankind by the art of printing has emi- 
nently changed the condition of the 
world As yet it has only dawned on 
the middle classes in Europe. The 
kings and the rabble have not yet re- 
ceived its rays, but it spreads rapidly, 
and can no more recede than the sun 
return on its course’ A first, second, 
third, or fourth attempt to recover right 
may fail; but as a younger and more 
instructed race comes on, a fourth, a 
fitth, or some subsequeuvt one of the 
ever-renewed attempts must succeed. 

“To France the first effort was de- 
feated by Robespierre, the second by 
Buonaparte, and the third by Louis 
XVIIl. and the Holy Allies. Another 
is yet to come; all Kurope has caught 
the spirit, and all will obtain represen- 
tative Governments.”’ 

Belgium and Holland are in the same 





| bro as three years ago. The ridiculous 
and costly siege of Antwerp gave us 


merely a pantomime, or an interlude, 
or ballet, in this European tragedy, 
now performing. Lock to the East; 
the Turkish Empire nearly overthrown 
by Russia. Lord Palmerston admitting 
that the Tarks applied to England for 
assistance, which could not be granted, 
and talking of Russian good faith, when 
every schoolboy almost must see that 
her object is that of Catherine, and to 
shove us out of the Mediterranean and, 
India, in time, if they ean; and, what 
is most incredible, (and, 1 think, must 
be a mistake of the reporters), the ab- 
sence of our Ambassador from Constan- 
tinople at a most critical time. Ac- 
counted for; hear it! Oh! hear! hear! 
By what? Why, detained at Naples b 

“bad weather, from May to November ”! 
Oh, stuff! this is surely a mistake of the 
reporter, who ought to be dismissed fur 





taking such liberty with Lord P, 
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Now as to our own country, England. 
The first question is, what have we 
gained by the famous reform ? by the 
patriotic Whigs ? or even your friends 
the agitators? Lam very, unwilling to 
write any thing offeusive, but consider- 
“ing the management, or rather mis- 
“Management of the concern, since the 
“Whigs came into office, I am obliged 
"to join with Mr. Cobbett, who has often 
/said—‘ Were a man to stand at 
)Charing-cross, and take the first twelve 
men that passed by who could read and 
; write, and bore good characters as to 
‘strict honesty, sobriety, early rising and 
‘industry ; ifthey did not muke a better 
©Ministry than either our Tories or 
Whigs, at all events they could not 
@) blunder the affiirs of the nation more 
> than the pretty gentlemen of Whitehall, 
* ie ether as to our domestic affairs, or 
) Our foreign relations and policy.” Let 
me remind you of the words of Junius, 
iz. 
_ * The ruin or prosperity of a state 
7) depends so much upon the administea- 
tion of its Government, that to be ac- 
>) qainted with the merit of a Ministry, 
: ‘we need only observe the conididon 
of the people. If we see them obedient 
) “tothe laws, prosperous iu their industry, 
) wnited at home, and respected abroad, 
) we may reasovably presuine that their 
affairs are conducted by men of expe- 
Vrience, abilities, and virtue. If, on the 
“contrary, we see an universal spirit of 
“distrust and dissatisfaction, a rapid decay 
of trade, dissensions in all paris of the 
empire; and a total loss of respect in the 
es of foreign powers, we may pro- 
ounce, without hesitation, that the Go- 
“vyernment of that country is weak, dis- 
tracted, and corrupt.” 
- In England we find growing discon- 
~ tent—fires, crime toa frightful degree ; 
corruption greater than ever; taxation 
so heavy as to be almost unbearable ; 
oor-laws and tithe-laws resisted, and 
_all sorts of sehemes to get rid of them. 
' The entire law system a mass of —— 
| {dare not say what—not wishing to be 
prosecuted for a libel, althoagh it would 
be perfectly true. 
Justice, however, from its expense, is 
out of the reach of the poor, and almost 
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of the rich. The black catalogue of law 
abuses, so ably and su fairly stated by 
Lord Brougham, unredressed, unre- 
formed, and suffered to remain, though 
he has been three yéars in office. 
Possibly Lord B. finds that he can- 
not carry these necessary reforms; for 
principle is so often sacrificed to party, 
to ambition, or selfish views, that he 
may not be able to do what he de- 
sires. 

Excessive taxation has demoralized 
all ranks, and while the debt, the taxes, 
and the paner-money, exist, an inordinate 
desire to get wealth, rank, or distinc- 
tion, will also prevail, and must cause 
an abominable abando.ment of public 
probity. 

Next comes to our assistance the 
march of intellect—the schoolmaster, 
and education as it is called, and all the 
Utopian schemes of “the system and 
spirit of the age.” Thus, instead of 
wholesome regulations as to necessary 
evils, almost unqualified abolitions are 
proposed. ‘The most dangerous crime, 
forgery, is no longer to be punished 
with death, though it might involve an 
entire family in ruin; murderers are no 
longer to be dissected, but are put ona 
par, as to punishment, with a sheep- 
stealer or a shoplifter; and though in 
this country we know that Paddy would 
prefer being hanged three times (were it 
possible) to being dissected once, still 
the march of intellect interferes with the 
murderer's punishment. Again, in the 
tenderness of the age, and in allour new 
light, fogging in the army aud navy is 
souzht to be abolished. Verily, this 
looks like a plot tu dissolve both, 

Regulation is one thing—abolition 
another. But I, who always detested 
the lash, and never inflicted it where 
possible to avoid it, say-—and I call 
on my brethren officers of army and 
navy to speak out—I say Parliament 
may as well disband army and navy at 
once, as to pass such a law. 

It has been regulated, though I allow 
not yet sufficiently, but ah i regula- 
tion, it is absolutely necessary, or fare- 
well to all discipline in our army and 
navy. 

The French, it is true, never allowed 
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it; but they are a very different people: farming boy's education should be in the 
a high sense of military honour 1s the | stable ; in the ficlis, and following the 
lending feature of every Frenchman ; plough, in short, all that belongs to that 
and they are not such a drunken people|employment ; young girls to be clean, 
as ours ; nine-tenths of the punishments | orderly, to sew, to milk, to wash, mnake 
in the British army come from drunk- | bread, &c. &c. &e, Phis is real, useful 
enness. education for two-thirds of the people, 

The French are not immaculate from | and then in all the useful arts and trades 
crime or irregularity ; but instead of | skill and expertness are what we want, 
flogging they shoot, and they degrade, | and neither Latin, Greek, nor feelo- 
and send offenders to the galleys. sophy. é 

1 saw several lately degraded in Place The intemperate impatience under 
Vendome at Paris, and | would bet ten} taxation, as the late Lord Castlereagh 
to one, that if a British regiment had | called it, is increasing hourly, not that 
been drawn up there to wituess the ce-|f call it intemperate, but we ought to 
remony, nine out of ten of our men|be just. What can the Whigs do as to 
would infinitely prefer 300 lashes. this ? 

Our next dandyism or stupidism of} Men are so absurd as to torment Mi- 
the age is, to abolish the old preroga-|nisters on the subject, but without of- 
tive of the Crown as to the impress-| fering them any support. They call out 
ment of seamen, in a time of war or of| for repeal of malt-tax, of window and 
urgent necessity—another absurdity !!!| house tax, of assessed ditto, of probate 
Is not a militia man pressed ?—what is|duty, but at the same time they want 
itto him whether taken from his pa-|the impossibility, public faith, all vested 
rents and friends by ballot or by a ser-|interests, all sorts of extravaganees to 
geant and some soldiers, per force, had} be adhered to. ‘Then how can taxes be 
they the power? And why not press a repealed ! Other foolish people must 
seaman, which is placing him, de facto, | have twenty millions to give freedom to 
ina better situation than he is taken! black slaves, overlooking all the white 
from? His business is to live on the| slaves in England, 
seas; and he is certainly better in a Why don't these petitioners tell Mi- 
man of war than in aimerchant ship; in| nisters that they will support them 
truth, their only objection IS, the whole- against the aristocracy, but for whose 
some discipline, and which is, in fact, | benefit and greediness many taxes might 
very good for them, be taken off; why not accompany these 

The mania for diffusing among the] petitions with the advice of the Norfolk 
working people an education altovether petition, and why not advise the Mi- 
unsuited to their station in society is | nister to give up half of our worthless 
amonyst the evils of the age. We find | (except for patronage) Colonies. Surely 
crime to have made most alaroioge pro- | the Kast Indian patronage might satisfy 
gress, hand in hand, with education and | them. Another misfortune of the 
taxation. Inthe last twenty years com-|times is the impatience of all classes and 
mittalsin England have increased from | professions to make fortunes or obtain 


6,500 to 20,800, ‘The true education! rank in a hop, step, and a jump, and 


‘ ‘ 
for those who must earn their bread by | and this when the market is s0 over- 
labour, would be to discard the sclool. 


stocked with aspirants in every profes- 
master, but make the parson do his|sion. Men in trade, and others, are 
duty, teach the children their catechism, every day ruined by speculation, which 
to try and bring them up with good sis positive gambling, and the public 
morals and strict truth, and then as to purse has been burdened by retirement 
the headekation, as Mr. Cobbett wisely | pensions and brevets, which in many 
proposes, let them be suited to the ins] cases remove good snleadia to wake in- 
tended line of life. Send boys to sea in| different yrenerals, It is stated that in 
fishing-hoats, let them learn to steer, to the last Naval and Military Journal, 
heave the log, and reef a top-sail, ‘Thelthat Lord Fitzroy Somerset said, before 
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he committee on army and navy ap 
intment, that at least two-thirds ol 
e general officers of the present day 
ere unfit for service from age, wounds, 
pr decayed health. Whether his lord- 
hip said so or not, [ have no other evi- 
fence, but if be did, I think him greatly 
Mistaken ; one half may be so, and also 
unwilling to enter into active life ayrain, 
but there are at all events, one-half of 
the generals perfectly fit, and perfectly 
Willing to serve. Moreover, there are 
any stations where the fire of youth is 
pL so Necessary as experience, temper, 
} steadiness, Such as all our Mili- 
ry Colonial Governments. Ou looking 
er the list of generals of all ranks, I 
eighty that no one could possibly 
ject to, being perfectly fit for any 
rvice. 
_ The entire number of generals in our 
Service employed in wil parts of the 
World is forty-four, including the West 
dia governors, Therefore, we cer- 
inly must agree fully with the anxious 
of the committee, that no addition 
uli be made to this list, except on 


























pugh such a recommendation may 
be very agreeable to the views of 
fristocracy, or the young aspirants 
p think only of themselves, or of the 
“guard patronase. 
Now, for dear Ireland, though last 
entioned, not of the least importance. 
hut a state are wein! when a Catho- 
G bishop, of the highest character and 
ersally respected, does not hesitate 
y, he despairs !!! 
B believe you know, Mr. Conway, that 
e long despaired. We become more 
hhinwred every day. In your post of the 
inst. you state, and not as an ordi- 
om dit, but as a fact, that resistance 
he payment of rents has commenced 
‘ipperary and the south—and, alas! 
ito myself, | have an esate in the 
ilized county Down, and though not 
any open resistance, by what we may 
tacit resistance, | have more than 
> years rent due to ine, and for land 
forty years ago, and under its then 
ue. But | have long expecred this 
ry man who thinks of the rufanized 
em now in operation, the murders 
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and the intimidation, must allow, that if 
not speedily put down it will (as you 
say) plunge the country into a barbarism 
worse than even its own history can 


parallel; and then, when the great En- 
wlish and other landlords, and the nume- 
rous well-disposed gentry and yeomanry 
have their eyes opened, it is more than 
probable that Kagland will be obliged to 
exert her power, and will have to ree 
conquer Ireland ; or, at all events, it will 
cost her millions of money, and thou 
sands of lives, to overthrow the anarchy; 
for, as to supposing that when things do 
come to the worst (as they are fast 
doing) none but madmen, or Cowaright 
irreclaimable fools, can believe that 
England will give up Ireland, and sub- 
mit to what, if she did, would very svon 
ensure her own destruction, 

I have heard many of those who abuse 
Mr. O'Connell right and left, say, he was 
once bribed, as to some part of the 
emancipation, I certainly did not be- 
lieve it; but lL now begin to fear (L hope 
he will pardon me) that we are all in 
error, and as there bas been a good deal 
of humbug in the reform, there must 
be another and a very deep humbug 
Lorne On. 

I begin to believe that Dan has been 
bribed, rand by the Whigs, tobring about 
the repeal. [t is quite clear to me (I 
inay be mistaken) that they are the true 
repealers, out-and-out, and also for the 
totaloverthrow ofthe Protestant church. 
If lam wrong in this supposition, they 
must have another and a deeper plot, 
namely, to re-establish the Society of 
United Irishmen in Ireland, and to sepa- 
rate the countries; for, unless one or 
be gh of the above ‘is their scheme, how 
could they introduce such a bill as the 
tithe-bill—a bill which merely changes 
the name from tithe to land-tax,; 
and this, after a Minister declaring that 
tithes ought to be abolished; a bill 
which, if possible to carry, would make 
landlords proctors to the parsons, and 
which, as far as 1] can understand it (for 
itis really very difficult todo so), it will 
he next to impossible to put in foree, 
The objections are too numerous to 
state here, but [ call it a most silly and 





most mischievous bill, and one that will 
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unite all Ireland to demand repeal. 
Moreover (and this is strong circamstan- 
tia) evidence of some ulterior object), i! 
is notorious, that after expending thou- 
sands of pounds, and loading miail- 
coaches with Exchequer writs, &c., and 
when the people were positively coming 
in and paying the tithes as fast as the 
parsons could receive them; and num- 
bers who had been arrested and thrown 
into prison, and not liking their abode, 
were beginning to pay, what was to be 
done? ‘The prison doors were opened, 
and all the writs and Exchequers 
stopped! and, of course, Paddy stopped 
paying ; and an ass he would have been, 
if he had not so stopped. 

A clergyman of the best character, 
and a man quite incapable of falsehood, 
called on me this morning, and he as- 


| 
sured me, that he had two years tithe | 


due to him in the county Tipperary, and 
that just before the prison doors were 
opened, and all Government assistance 
suddenly stopped, the parishioners came 
in and told him they had the money, and 
would pay him, as they thought it use 
less to resist longer, and to have his re- 


ceipts ready next day, when unfortu-| 


nately the tithe, or the Whig wind, 
changed, and then they laughed at him, 


and said they would now keep the mo-; 


rey. No government ever was guilty of 
such an act of indiscretion and weak- 
ness, 

Bot, pray do not suppose from this 
that I am so unjust or absurd as to be- 
lieve that there ever can, ever will, or 
ever ought to be quiet in Treland while 
seven millions and a half of Catholics 
and Dissenters are foreed to pay for the 
religion of half a million of Protestants. 
No such thing ! assure you ; but I say 
this, that when passions are up men do 
not reason. They forget that if tithes 
were unconditionally abolished to-mor- 
row, that in a few years they would 
merge into the landlord's rent, and in 
point of actual relief, there would not be 
any, but merely the idea, or that at all 
events, the Catholic tenant was not 
paying the priest of another relizion. 

It is folly to fliach now ; wise Minis- 
ters would meet the question wisely. 


and they gave up the field and ran 
away. Now they want another fight. 

I think this great question might be 
amicably and equitably settled, and [ 
shall tell you how in another letter. 

| wrote you some letters from Paris 
last year, and I told you that Nicholas 
was a Repealer, and that Pozzo di Borgo 
was neither idle nor stupid. There is, 
something mysterious as to the three or 
five millions which our Whigs gave to 
Russia, and also in their conduct as to 
Poland, Turkey, and even Don Miguel. 
Whether they have, after all, a different 
plan, and that the Repeal, or the United 
[rish plans, are only a means for a pare 
ticular end, is beyond mv comprehension ; 
but when we consider the union which 
exists between Louis-Philippe and _ his 
‘French Doctrinaire Whigs and ours, 
the prosecution of the press in_ both 
countries, and all the flirtations of Lord 
Palmerston, old Tallyrand, and Pozzo 
di Borgo, may not this be a Holy 
Alliance trap, and, when all is ready, 
to try, at least, to put down liberty in 
Vranee, crush la jeune Italie, dictate to 
Spain, Portugal, and Germany, and then 
;sead 100,000 Russians, Prussians, and 
\Germans, to reconquer Ireland. You 
vill cali this nonsense; yet consider 
that for years after the peace the yeo- 
manry were kept up at great expense 
when all was quiet, and the present 
Ministers actually issued new arms to 
them; but now, when the outrages of 
the country and the deplorable and daily 
violation of all law, and the threatened 
destruction of all property is notorions, 
they disband the yeomanry, as if inviting 
the people to open rebellion! Come, 
come, Mr. Conway, do not support the 
Whigs any longer; it is not clear that 
they are either for repeal or separation ? 
and to throw the poor parsons overboard 
entirely, without even securing their life 
interests ; otherwise how account for 
all this weak, vacillating, senseless con- 
duct ? 

We have but one way, and after all 
[ believe it is the true solution of it. 

They are afraid to look the difficulties 
of the country in the face, and to boldly 
apply the necessary remedies. They have 





They had actually gained the victory, 





much to contend with and against, and 
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have not mind or pluck for the times, | BANKRUPTS, 
They see all going to ruin, and, nv BLAC KBURN, R., Basinghall-street, sur- 
doubt, are sorry for it; but they hope! seen. 


DOUGHTY, J., Bristol, tavern-keeper. 
> » $Or Ww ae , ; 
the thing may be kept yy some how or | ‘GLOVER, J, Wie stn; Eiabcashten/dvane: 


other for their time ; and they are are HARRIS, S.,. and D. Reeves Minoties, linene 
dently fond of place, patronage, and) drapers. 
power —three very fascinating allure- HICKLING, J., Warwick, brickmaker. 


ments Tadmit; but at theiroutset their METIVIER, J. and C. H., Worton-under- 
K ge, Glouc estershire, cluthiers. 


grand error wi is a mean truckling to: |POYNTON, J., Coveut Garieu-market, vice 
enemies that never will forgive them, tualler. 
and neglect of old friends, who could SNELSON, M., New Sueioton, Nottingham- 


have beea useful, but who are now dis- | _..8"'Té, lace-manu'acturer, . 
. , STATHAM, G., Henrietta-street, Covent- 
guste, , 


| garden tailor. 

Oa recollection 1 must, and do, beg sTEBER, D., Dover, watchmaker, 

Mardon of the Whigs, for ailing this, WRAGG, G., Sheilield, table-kuife-manufac- 
Ministry such. I doubt if there are four). Mer. tf 

of the old genuine Whigs in the Admi-| YOUNGMAN, P., Chatham, boukseller. 
Mistration, including the Cabinet and | SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
those not of it. More than two-thirds SiO eAD > ead - 

of this reputed Whig Ministry are either bui'de a UT, ©., Pradeston, Glakgow, 
a ondesc ee ts in politics (or, like the jac KSON, J. and Co., Glasgow, clothiers. 

? french Jusie Milieu animals), for them-| MURDUCH, J., jun, ‘Ayr, merchaut. 

selves only, or ald nright pena, 
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Dake of it. The aula are “alsd' unrea- Tugespay, Arrit 8, 1634. 
[ ' rr’ . . | 
ahie . rs » faith as 5 sa tint heii 
pe They hae er ae I BANKRUPTS. 
ve before mentioned, without well un- | baa : ) 
erstanding: it. They must also have BATTIE, W., Sheffield, silver-plater. 
a ; —— as"? BOYS, W., Eastoourne, Sussex, wine-mer- 
do not object to a large army, alarge| chant. 
Bt, terrific ordnance expenses in pro- BRIGGS, J., Lawreuce-lane, Cheapside, silk- 
nd peace, colonies and places with-/  Warebouseman, 


> . GOOCH, R, Birmiogham, tea-dealer 

ut c nd military pensio thd Band deter. : 
Mut end, civil and military pensions, MOFFITT, R, Ho slydown-laue, Shad 
Whether deserved or not, monopolies to, Thames, $ rrev , mealman. 


supported, and paper-money extended | MOK PHE W . W., Dover, chemist. 
Sand, poor fools yall this to be kept up| PADLEY, 1, Gainsborough, Lincoln, vic- 


‘ee; ” tua ler. 

A & ne taxes! , ‘ | PING AS, D., Devonport, silversmith. 

oe 4a) ¢ system is for ev ery man to get RICHARDSON, J. A., Cannoxu -row, West- 
what he can, and part with nothing he) mins er, bill-broker 


ea keep, and I think I cannot describe ROUKS, G. W., aud F. W. Jacobs, Mark- 


Wr situation better than in the words of | __|4Ue, Coru-factors, 
, SHARP, E., Lincoln, merchant. 


if "Cc ; s +. ** . , : ‘ 
, 28 applied to Rome Dmec ad | 5M ART, L, Brydges-street, Covent-garden, 
ik mi pord, qu ibus zee v ilia nosira, shell-fishimonger. 


remedia palit pessumus, perventum 





. 
' Jam, sir, your obedient servant, w or 

G. COCKBURN. LONDON MARKETS. 

Marn-Laxe, Corn-Excuance, April 7.— 

The supplies fresh up to this morui: g’s mar- 

ket were moderate from Essex aud Suffolk, 

aud very limited from Kent. The millers 


From the LONDON GAZETTE, were reluctant buyers of any qualities but the 





best, which supported the currency of this 
Fuipay, Apriz 4, 1854. day se’unight; other descriptions met with 
INSOLVENT. little or no inquiry, aud prices are almost 


‘hecome nominal. ‘Nothing transpiriug ia 


EQUERRA, S., Tenterground, Goodman’s- ‘bonded corv, , 
heids, cummission-agevt. Tue maltsters being well stocked with Bar- 
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ley, added to the languid trade in Malt, 
checked the demand for malting descript:ons, 
and prices in consequence receded Is. per qr. ; 
distilling aud grinding sorts also participated 
in the deciiwe, and the business transacting 
in either was extremely limited. 

The arrival of Oats this morning was mode- 
rate, and as the market was tolerably well 
attended by purchasers, aiair sale was ex- 
perienced tor the article on the terms of last 
Monday. 

Beaus were more in request, and better 
prices were realized. Owing to the Govern- 
ment contract for 500 qrs. of Peas, white 
boiling qualities improved in value, as the 
stuck is short, and must be noted full Is. per 
qr. dearer; in grey and maple no alteration. 

As the weather is becoming warmer, holders 
have evinced more anxiety to quit their stocks 
of Flour, and as several lots are becoming 
heated, sales of such have been effected at 
very low terms, while good fresh qualities 
remained steady in value, 


Whaat .cccoccccccceses:coe 450. 80 5/8. 
MEV! oc cece cc cccceves ceccs —S. 10 —S5, 
Barley .c.ccccccccece sees 228, to 245, 
ea eh a Ee, “oe 
Peas, White... .cccccsccece —S. tO —S. 
———— Boilers... ccceceee S05. to Bis. 
Grey..sececcscoece JUS. te 33s. 
BG, DR i cin ccodcccoe Blte @ B76, 
WekéiGsen senescence Sete 00’ S08. 
Oats, POMOsrce cevdsccccere Bis. to 232. 
Feedsasess cod cesece 16s. to 19s. 
Flour, per sack ....00...0. 433. to 475. 


PROVISIONS, 

Pork, India, new.... 95s. to 100s. 

— Mess, new ... 55s. to 57s. per barl. 
Butter, Velfast ....66s. to 76s. per cwt. 
Carlow e#e »- 005, to 763. 

Cork vaimaanaen. to Cen. 
Limerick .. 60s. to 62s, 
Waterford. .50s. to 70s, 

Dublin .... 505. to 525. 
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SMITHFIELD, April 7. 


This day's supply of Sheep, Lambs, and 
Beasts, was, both as to numbers and quality, 
moderately good, its supply of Calves aud 
Porkers, but limited. Trade was, with each 
kind of meat, very dull. With Veal ata ce- 
pression of 2d. per stone; with Beef, Mutton, 
Lamb, and Pork, at Friday's quotations. 

A full moiety of the beasts were Scots and 
short-hores ; a full fourth of them io about 
equal pombers of Devous aud Welsh runts; 
aud the remainder iu about equal nembers of 
Herefords and Irish, wih about sixty Sussex 
beasts, as many Town’s-eud Cows, a few Stal- 
fords, &e. 

About two-fifths of the Sheep were South- 
Downs, the same number new Leicesters, in 
about equal numbers of the South-Down and 
white-faced crosses, aud the remaining fifth 








about equal numbers of Keats, Keotish half. 
bre is, old Leicesters, and borued and polled 
Norfolks, with a few peus of old Lincolns, 
burned Dorsets and Somersets, horned and 
polled Scotch and Welsh Sheep, &c. 

The Lambs, in number about 4,000, ap- 
peared to consist of about equal numbers. of 
uew Leicesters, of mixed crosses, Dorsets and 
Suurh - Downs, with a few Kentish khalf- 
breds, &c. 

About 2,000 of the Beasts, a full moiety of 
which were Scots and Norfolk home-breds, 
about 1,700 of them short-horus, aud the rest 
about equal numbers of Devons and Welsh 
ruuts, with a few Irish beasts, were from 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire ; 
about 130, chiefly siort-horns, with a few 
Devons, runts, Herefords, and Irish beasts, 
from Livcolushire, Leicestershire, &c. ; about 
140, chiefly Devons, with some Herefurds, 
ruvts aud Irish beasts, from our westera and 
mid!and districts; about 120, chiefly Sussex 
beasts, with a few Devons, runts, and Irish 
beasts, from Kent, Sussex, and Surrey; and 
most of the remainder, iucludiug the Town’s- 
end Cows, from the stall-fveders, &c. near 
London. 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, April 11. 


The arrivals this week are small, The 
prices are full as high as on Monday, 
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} per Cent. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. | Thar. 


| 90% 91 | 91 | 915 91g) 905 
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COBBETT-LIBRARY. 


Fourth Edition. 
COBBETT’S Spelling-Book. 


(Price 2s.) 
Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a bouk, a clear and concise 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
This 1 have writtea by way of 


A Stepping=Stone to my own 
rammar; : 

such a thing having been frequently sug- 

gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 
work one hundred thousand copies have now 
heen published. This isa duodecimo volume, 
and the price is 3s. bound in buards. 


2. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage aud Vegetation. With an Ja- 
‘roduction, by Wm. Copperr, Svo. Price 15s. 
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| - FIONS.—This is the Book which was the 


_ FRANCE, Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa 
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3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payvers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, covtaiving an account of the Prices 
of Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. 6d. in bds. 


4, THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


tise on the preparing of the ground for plant. 
ing; on the pianting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting dowa, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Uuderwoods, Price 14s. hound 


in boards. 


5. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 
Instructions for the Learning of krench. Price, 
bound in boards, 5s. 


7. COTTAGE ECONOMY, —I wrote 
this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
Bation. 1 made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
I understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writing, 
alse on the Straw Plait. A Duodecime Vo- 
Fame. Price 2s. ad. 


8. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA 


foundation of all the knowledge that I have 
@ver possessed relative to public law. The 
Price 1s 17s.,andthe manner of its execution is 
I think, such as to make it fit for the Library 
of any Gentleman. 


9. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 


10. A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S 


ting and Cultivating the Plant, aud for 

arvesting aud Preserving the Crop ; and also 
av account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 5s. 


11. LETTERS FROM FRANCE; 


containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By Joun 
M. Cossett. Price 4s. in boards. 


12. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION” in Englaud aud Ireland, showing how 
that event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries 
Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
the. first volume is 4s,6d. The Price of the 






Just published, 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES : 
WITH 
A KEY TO COBBETT’S FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, 
By J. P. Cobbett. Price Two Shillings, 


A NEW 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
[n two parts. Part I. French aud English.— 
Part Il. English and French. By Wittiam 
Cossetr, M.P. for Oldham, 


THE CURSE 
OF 

PAPER MONEY AND BANKING, 
Or, a short Histary of Banking in the United 
States of America, with an account of its 
ruinous effects on Landowners, Farmers, 
Traders, aud wn all the industrious classes of 
the community. 

By W. M. Gouce, of Philadelphia, in 1833. 

To which is prefixed an Introduction by 
Wm. Cossetrt, M.P. tur Oldham. Price 4s, 
1], Bolt-court, Fleet-street, aud all Book- 
sellers. 


Just published, price 2s, 
FOUR LETTERS: 
To THE 
HOW, JOHN STUART WORTLEY, 


In answer to bis ‘‘ Brief loquiry into the 
‘¢ true award of an Equitable Adjustment be- 


‘tween the nation and its ereditors,’’—By 


WittiaM Cospetr, M.P. for Oldham. 


Price 6s. a new edition of the 


ENGLISH GARDENER, 


A TREATISE 


On the Situation, Soil, Euclosing and Laying- 
Out of Kitchen Gardens; ov the Making 
and Mavaging of Hot-beds and Green- 
Houses; aud on the Propagativa aod Cul- 
tivation of all sorts of Kitcheu-Garden 
Plants, and of Fruit-Trees whether of the 
Garden or the Orchard. 
AND ALSO, 
On the Formation of Surunberies and Flower- 
Gardens ; and ov the Propagation aod Cul- 
tivation of the several sorts of Shrubs and 
Flowers ; 
CONCLUDING WITH 
A KALENDAR, 


Giving instructions relative to the Sowings, 
Plantings, Piuu ngs, aud other labours, to 
he pertormed iu tue Gardens, in each Month 
of the Year. 





secoud volume 3s. 6d. 


? 


By WILLIAM @OBBETT. 
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Just published, price 4d., 

WATIONAL P.OGENSRATION, 

1. Letter from Mr. Fitton to Mr. Fielden. 

2. Le ter frow Mr Fielden to Mr. Fitwo. 

3. Letter from Mr. Holt:o Mr. Fielden. 
Which Letters contain a development of al 
the privciples acd eli the views connected 
with this im» ortant change in the manufac- 
tuiing affairs of the country. 


Price 12s. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONA™ 
OF ENGLAND AWD ‘WALSS; 
CONTAINING 
The names, in Alphabetical Order, of ail the 
Counties, with their several Subdivisions, 
into Hundreds, Lathes, Rapes, Wapen-| 
takes, Wards} or Divisions; and an Ac-} 
count of the Distribunon of the Counties | 
into Circuits, Dioceses, and Parliamentary 
Divisions. 





ALSO, 
The names (under that of each County re | 
spectively), in Alphabetical Order, of al] 
the Cities, Boroughs, Market Tewns, Vil- 
Javes, Hamlets, avd Tithings, with the 
Distance of cach from London, or from the | 
nearest Market Towa, and with the Popu- 
lation, and other interesting particulars 
relating to each; besides which there are 


MAPS; 

First, one of the whole country, showing the | 
local situation of the Counties relatively toy 
each other; and, then, each County is also) 
preceded by « Map, showing, tn the same | 
manner, the local situation of the Cities, | 
Boroughs, and Market Towns. 


FOUR TABLES 

Are added ; first, a Statistical Table of all the | 
Counties, and then three Tables, showing | 
the new Pivisious and Distributious enacted 


, 


by the Reform-Law of 4th June, 1832. 











NEWSPAPERS 
PROMPTLY FORWARDED. 
OHN DEAN, No. 25, Fleet-street, Lon- 
° don, Newsvender, and General Agent 
for Loudon and proviucial lie WSpapers, ma 
gazviues, reviews, and periodicals of every 
kind, takes this method of assuring tho-e 
whe have, for the last ten years, bestowed on 
him se large a pertion of their patronage, aud 
also all those who may be so good as to favour 
him with their commands, that he will not! 
ab,te, in any degree, that punctuality which, | 
he fla.ters himself, bas hitherto been se con- | 
spicuous in the couducting of his busivess. 
Proprietors of public reading-rooms, botel- 
keeper, avd public societies of every hind, 
will always be furnished with the Jatest 
e:itions of wewspapers, by sending their 
orders as above. The usual allowance to 
News Agents. 
N. B. Payment in advance, or a reference 
to sume person in Town, { 








| Satisfaction. 


CHEAP CLOTHING!! 
SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 
93, FLeer-SrRreet, 
(Near New Bridge-street.) 

EG the attention of the public to their 
B extensive stock of goods for the preseut: 
season, which they supply at the following 

prices :— 
FOR CASH ONLY. 

ft. 8. d, 
\ Suit of Superfine Clothes.,....+. 4 18 
Ditto, Black or Blue........----+2 5 10 
Ditto, Liarpe ris] SaxoDy ....scccesee 6 0 
Petersham Great Coats......c002.+2 3 & 

Barogan or Velveteca “gated il 


Jackets... se eee ene ee eee ee eeee 


Cubbett’s Cord Trowsers ...c.ee02- 1 & 


A complete Suit of Livery ........ 4 10 
Spanisu, Opera, and WatrtkinG Croaks, 
Lapirs’ Hawuirs and Petisses, aud CRiL- 
pREN's Deesses, and every other article in 
the trade made in the most elegaut manner. 


coco co coco 


I recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 


}as very good and punctual tradesmen, 


whom | have long employed with great 
Wa. Cozsurt. 





THE ONLY REMAINING LOTTERY. 


N the 22nd JULY next, the Commis- 

: sioners under the Act Ist and 2d Wil- 
liam [V., Cap. 8, wil! distribute by lot all the 
remamniug property, funds, and assets, of the 
Glasgo + luprovemeut Company, in 2,036 lots 
of various amounts and value, at Coopra’s 
HALL, in the city of Londou, according to the 
mode and mauner in which the prizes in State 
Lotteries were formerly drawn. The scheme 
contains the following capitals, besices smalier 
Prizes of 800/., 500/., 400/., 3004, 2004., &e. 
Ali to be drawn iu Oue Day, the 22d JULY 
wext: 
1....0f.... £16 000........ £16 000 
Liwccccccee 10,000.......5 10,000 
Lisesccccce 3,000........ . 3,000 
Louse cecee 2,000......., 2,000 
1. 1,6°0,... eee 1,600 

1,500........ 1,500 

1,100........ 2,800 

1,100,..6.,+. 2,100 
&e. &c. &e, 

All the Prizes in the Scheme will be paid in 
moucy if required, subject only tv a commis 
sion of five per cent. va thoce va'ued above 

vOl., which is deducted to cover the ri-k and 
expense io se'liug the property. In the First 
aud Second Glasgow Lutterics the Prizes were 
all sold to the publie, and money for each paid 
on demand as soon asdrawn. The ‘Tickets 
and Shares, divided agreeably to the Act or 
on sale at all the Office, in Town and Country. 


Saal 
| 
os er ones 


Printed by William Cobbett, Jobnson’s-cournr; and 
published by bim, at Li, Bol;-ccurt, Ficet-street. 
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